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“*Loveliness needs not the aid of . . . ornament, but is, when unadorned, adorned the most!”’ THOMSON 


a The Associated Bulb Growers of Holland 


remind you that now is the time to plant 


Holland bulbs for Springtime loveliness. 





SUTURES FOR 
A WOUNDED TREE 


Another example of 
Scientific Research 
at work 


A storm sweeps down leaving in its wake a split tree, years of stately 
growth and beauty shattered in a few minutes. There was a time when 
the axe was the only solution to this problem but today it is not always 
fatal. Where the break is not too severe, scientific tree care, like 
modern surgery, has developed a technique of “suturing” that not only 
closes the wound but permits the tree to regain its normal strength and 
vigor. “Sutures” in order to be effective must be promptly and skillfully 
applied so that the break is sealed against infection and the trunk and 
large branches sway as a whole, not independently. This exacting 
process calls for trained technicians and precision instruments which is 
the reason why “Bartlett” has spent years in the research and 
development of techniques and materials for this important branch 

of shade tree care. 


Storm damage claims thousands of trees each year many of which could 
have been saved by proper bracing and cabling. Don’t wait until 

the injury occurs, call a Bartlett Tree Expert today for sound advice 

on how to protect your valuable shade trees the Scientific Way. 

His local experience backed by the knowledge and technical advice of 
the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories is available for this and all 


other types of tree problems. 


. BARTLETT t222..: 


Home Office, Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Bartlett School of Tree Surgery, Stamford, Conn. 
Local Offices from Maine to Florida and West to Illinois and Alabama. 
See your Local Telephone Directory for Local Address. 
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SUCCESSFUL ¢ 


PLANTS START WITH 


 ROOTONE! 


IT’S EASY AS 1-2-3... 
1 merely dip cutting in Rootone 
2 insert in rooting medium 
3 watch ’em grow! 
Use it for rooting indoor or outdoor cuttings. 
Encourages root development, guards against 
soil borne disease. 


>. Roorone 


Amchem and Rootone are registered trademarks of 
AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 
(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER, PA. « Niles, Calif. * St. Joseph, Mo. 
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6 
x HARDY CYCLAMEN 
* GEMS FOR SHADY GARDENS 
Plants 4 to 5 inches high 
leather-like leaves of 
8y green, numerous typi 
cyclamen flowers, shade- 
loving nce pe rmanently 
planted a ‘life time of pleas 
ure 
Our introductory offer, 12 
large blooming size tubers 
$2.50 prepaid, a $10. value 
6 each Cyclamen Europeum 
and C. Neapolitanum or 12 
f either plus our illustrated 
of 448 items of th 
finest bulbs 
of all the Hardy Cy- 
a in commerce free for 
the asking 
* DELKIN’'S BULBS 
% HUNTS POINT BELLEVUE, WASH. 
. 2.2. 8.8.8.0.8.0.0.2.0.0.9.0.9.2.2.2.2.2 2.0.3.8 2 2s 
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6 RHODODENDRON 
and & AZALEAS 


Strong 2-yr. transplants 4 to 8” tall. 

Mass of roots, large leaves. Rhododen- 

dron, from red flowering stock. Azalea, 

hardy, mixed colors. 

Postpaid at planting time. Send for Free Catalog. 


Leh) 2 Meee Saee Box 8-) LuCicUuL eA 
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ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 7 


Send for Your Free Catalog and Price List 
on Residential Greenhouses. Write to: 


STEARNS GREENHOUSES 7 | 


¥ 98 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston 22, Mass. 
LQXKSKMAAABRAAAAALAASAGBVOWVE = 
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COMING | 
EVENTS 


Sept. 20, 21. Melvin Village, N. H. Fed- 
erated Garden Club State Convention 
Sept. 25, 26. Pennsauken, N.J. American 

Rose Society meeting, Holly House 

Sept. 26, 27. Omaha, Neb. Annual Con- 
vention, Federated Garden Clubs of 
Nebraska, The Townhouse 

Sept. 27, 28. Dayton, Ohio. 33rd Annual 
Meeting Garden Club of Ohio, Biltmore 
Hotel 

Sept. 27-29. Orange, N.J. Flower Show 
School Course III, Garden Club of New 
Jersey, 369 Park Ave. 

Sept. 27-29. Clayton, Mo. Flower Show 
School, Federated Garden Clubs of 
Missouri, Famous-Barr Penthouse 

Sept. 27-29. New York, N. Y. Flower Show 
School—Course IV, Dist. 6, Federated 
Garden Clubs, 10 E. 43rd St. 

Sept. 28-30. Uniontown, Pa. Flower Show 
School, Course 3, Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Penn. 

Sept. 28-30. Monticello, Ill. Conservation 
Conference, Allerton Park 

Sept. 29. Topsfield, Mass. Northern Dist. 
Conservation Chairmen’s Annual Meet- 
ing, Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary. 

Sept. 29. Worcester, Mass. Harvest Ex- 
hibition, Worcester County Horticui- | 
tural Society, Horticultural Hall 

Sept. 29, 30. Westminster, Md. 7th An- | 
nual Flower Show, 5th District Feder- 
ated Garden Clubs of Maryland, Na- | 
tional Guard Armory 

Sept. 29, 30. Philadelphia, Pa. Flower 
Show, Burholme Horticultural Society, 
6425 Rising Sun Ave. 

October. Mansfield, Ohio. Chrysanthemum 
Garden Display, Kingwood Center 

Oct. 1. Stockbridge, Mass. Annual Harvest 
Festival, Berkshire Garden Center 

Oct. 1, 2. Baltimore, Md. Annual Flower 
show, Suburban Dahlia Society, Ed- 
mondson Village Shopping Center Com- | 
munity Hall 

Oct. 2-5. Swampscott, Mass. National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, Board 
Meeting, Ocean House 

Oct. 3. Philadelphia, Pa. Dahlia Show, 
Germantown Horticultural Society, E. 
Germantown Recreation Ctr. 

Oct. 3-5. Cape Girardeau, Mo. Flower 
Show School, Course V, Federated Gar- 
den Clubs of Missouri 

Oct. 4, 5. Charlotte, N. C. Southern Re- 
tail Florist Assoc. Convention 

Oct. 4-6. New York. New York State Hor- 
ticulture School, Course I, Brooklyn 
Botanical Gardens 

Oct. 4-6. Brooklyn, N. Y. School for Hor- 
ticultural Exhibitors and Judges, Feder- 
ated Garden Clubs of New York State, 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden 

Oct. 6. Haddonfield, N. J. Fall Conference, 
Garden Club of New Jersey 

Oct. 6. Northford, Conn. Annual Meeting, 

see page 537 
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TULIP-LOVERS ONLY! 


The purpose of this od is to winnow from the circu 
lation of a few choice publications those critical, 
quality-loving gardeners who will appreciate the bulbs 
and seeds offered in our regulor Catalogs. Thot’s our 
reason for this unique offering of top-size bulbs ot 
these prices, postpoid to your very door 

We're America’s oldest and largest importer of 
top-size, top-quality, cream-of-the-crop bulbs. Our own 
modern bulb grading and packing plant is in Hillegom 
Holland, smack in the middie of the Tulip growing 
fields. We knew Tulips. We promise you extraordinary 
value (and complete refund if you're not perfectly 
satisfied Please order from this ad 


GIANT DARWIN TULIPS 
(Each variety supreme in its color class) 
Each bulb is 4%4" (12 cm.) in circumfer- 
ence, or larger! Order by name. Bulbs 
will be labeled, and Guaranteed true to 
name! Special pricing: 8 for only $1, or 
20 for $2. All postage-paid to you! 


Butter Yellow Swan White 
Raven Black Flamingo Pink 
Royal Scarlet Bishop’s Purple 


You save still more — and enjoy a parade of 
rainbow colors in the Spring — by order- 
ing a complete Holland Tulip Garden: 
8 each of the 6 above, separately 
labeled (48 bulbs; a $6.00 value!), 
only $5, postage paid 
20 each of all 6 above, separately 
labeled (120 bulbs; a $12.00 value!), 
only $10, postage paid. 
We will ship promptly, with expert packing. Every 
bulb selected from the cream of the 1960 crop 
Postage paid to your doorstep! Plant this Fall and 
thrill to giant, colorful blooms next Spring, and for 
many Springs to come! 
Order with confidence. Breck’s was established in 
1818. We are an AAA-| rated Company, favorably 
known to your local Postmaster 


33:a0@ @e BRECK’S of BOSTON 


OF BOSTON 720 Breck Bldg. © BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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POSEY BOARDS | 





H ed, dark wood bases for flower or 


fruit arrangement 

0’ x 11 $4.50 14° x9 $3.50 
Set $7.95 idd $3.50 West of Mississippi 
Foun Mrs. Robert Barton's Garden 
Shop, 75 Gr te St., Foxboro ass 





BURN TRASH 
SAFELY OUTDOORS 


Burn household and yard ref- 
use safely outdoors in any 
weather without watching. 
Scientific draft design ends 
neighbor annoyances of sooty 
fly ash, smoke, smell. Will 
burn damp, green material to 
fine ash. Made of aluminum 





3 be cap ote ss bonded to steel. World's finest 
pu. cap e 3 
-10-15-20 bu. sizes Sent postpaid with money 


available back guarantee 
ALSTO CO.,Dept. H-1 0, 4007 DetroitAve., Cleveland | 3, Ohio 


Send for fre e samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 









Really reliable. Millions in satisfact 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A stvle for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 
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KING-SIZE ALUMINUM RAKE 


Rakes up leaves quicker and easier than 
three ordinary leaf rakes. Made of light- 
weight aluminum for long wear, yet weighs 
no more than regular garden rake. Sweeps 
clean even in heavy leaves; easy to use on 











slopes, bumpy lawns, etc. Tines of tem- 
pered spring steel. Available in three sizes: 
44”—$9.95, 36”—$8.95, 30”—$7.95, post- 
paid. Empire Merchandising Co., H-109, 


140 Marbledale Rd., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 





DUNCRAFT’S FLIGHT DECK, 
THE WORLD’S MOST 
FASCINATING GIFT! 

Now, lure wild birds to your window! Feed, 
photograph, watch them frolic only inches 
away. Identify birds, their songs, calls, marks, 
etc. Flight Deck delights shut-ins, youngsters, 
bird watchers. Clips to sill; weatherproof 
duralon, green, white trim. Measures 17” x 
15”, has 4 seed wells, water pool, feeding 
stick. $5.95 plus 60¢ each, shipping. Dun- 
craft, Dept. H-10, Penacook, N. H. 





SEPTIC TANK TROUBLE? 


NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tank and cess- 
pool clean. A bacterial concentrate breaks up solids 
and grease—prevents overflow, back-up odors. Regular 
use saves costly pumping or digging. Simply mix dry 
powder in water, flush down toilet. Non-poisonous, 
non-caustic. Guaranteed to reactivate septic tank, 
cesspool. Six months’ supply (23 ozs.) only $2.95 
ppd. Northel Distributors, HO-10, P.O. Box 1103, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





INDOOR-OUTDOOR WATERFALL 


A real cascading waterfall for your garden or patio! 
The freshness of a flowing brook, the gentle ripple 
of spring water—creates a dramatic effect! An inspired 
focus for decorative planters, rock gardens, floral ar- 
rangements. No plumbing; electric pump recirculates 
same water; plugs into any outlet. 3 sturdy deep-con- 
tour bowls (16'2” — 1912” — 22%”) with shiny gold 
inlays impart rich, colorful appearance. Specify white, 
turquoise or coral. Only $29.95. Shipped express col- 
lect. The Idea Treasury, Dept. H, 709 Webster, New 
Rochelle 93, N. Y. 
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LIFETIME GIFTS 


Precision garden tools for those who want 
the world’s finest. Britain’s best—by Wil- P 
kinson Sword Ltd. Top, FLOWER Pe ,ROUND 


GATHERER cuts and holds flower stems a 
in one easy operation. $4.50 ppd. Lower, GARDEN PLEASURE 
the world-famous KNIFECUT PRUNER 
which is a joy to use and behold. Unsur- : : — the ey hensee exten of Saver gar- 
P a : ae re “1 . ° ie | leners who have said “‘Let’s get a Greenhouse”’. 
passed for heaviest and finest pruning. No pi | Then, you too will enjoy planting your favorite 
pinching, bruising or faltering just years and nay ie esi on on moves you. You can 
x pane a : ave Camellias for ristmas, rare Orchids by 
years of perfect, clean cutting. $1 0.00 ppd. ie the dozens, colorful flowers and lush foliage of 
1 Stl Cc a S | your own choosing: 
Bring lasting joy to your gardening friends choos! 
by giving Wilkinson Sword tools. Connois- All through the drab winter months, you can 
seur Garden & Home Company Dept. H, , ‘ garden in shirt-sleeve comfort in your beautiful, 
2815 Alask: Wav. Seattle | Wa sh aluminum Orlyt. When Spring arrives, cuttings 
2615 asKan ay, Seattle |, asn. and seedlings will be ready to set out-of-doors, 
and you will reap substantial savings in plant 
and cut flower costs. Your greenhouse will more 


DELIGHTFUL HOLLOW-LOG eS Siok teen eee 
FEEDER Orl prices start at about $400 ana 


Sunlyts from only $275, delivered. Pa 
will give you endless pleasure as you watch | as you grow on 3 year pay plan. " 


the birds flock to it. A genuine hollowed-out SEND FOR FREE COLOR CATALOG #52 
log with copper ridge and hanging ring filled 

with a high-energy seed and suet mixture LORD and BURNHAM 
loved by chickadees, woodpeckers, etc. Feed- | IRVINGTON, NY 

er $3.00, 2 for $5.50. Refills $1.00 each, 
3 for $2.75. All postage paid. Send for free 
catalog, “Gifts for Wild Birds and Bird 
Lovers.” BLAIR’S, Dept. H-10, 25 DeRussey 
Lane, Cornwall, N. Y. 








ER 
—_ , 1 BOX 5076-H 
FERN-A-RIUM ss PORTLAND 13, OREGON 
Grow your own ferns from spores. Watch the fas- - Aa, FF Order with confidence. We 
cinating development of the tiny spores through the ’ = ; h. 4 4 oe ony op quaiiy Me. | 
prothalli to the fern sporophyte in just six weeks. . E PUN IED) iy aa 
One of the most mystifying and interesting growth 4 5 VTE Send 25¢ today for our 1961 
processes of the entire plant kingdom, simplified in hits a Rese Cataleg. 33 pages with 
this easy to do, foolproof kit. Fern-A-Rium’s not ; ~ ; nok hy peed 00 
only make unusual adult gifts, but also affords a famous roses . . . priced and 
startling educational project for young people. The eA described. 
complete ready to “grow” kit includes: growing con- “ER ae" - 
tainer, sterile planting medium, many Ebony Spleen- or! WARS , GROWERS OF THE WORLD’S FINEST ROSES 
wort spores, and complete instructions. Only $1.98 rt \\ 7 
each or 3 for $5.00 sent postpaid and fully guar- NY 
anteed. A. E. Allgrove, N. Wilmington, Mass. y 
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TREE-LANDSCAPE WORK 
™ : i PRUNING-PLANTING-SPRAYING 
PATIO & GARDEN LAMP BIG TREE MOVING, LANDSCAPE DESIGN 


“Mayan” Lamp from Mexico, $9.75. Made entirely WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
by hand by native metal craftsmen of the almost ex- AS 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 
tinct tribe of Maya Indians in heavy metal with 
riveted joints. Removable glass panels. Opening for 
lead-in wire with socket affixed. Antiqued copper PLAN NOW FOR... 
finish. Height 17”. Hand-made bracket with hollow BRIGHT WINTER-LONG BLOOMS 


arm for wire, $1.75 extra. Perfect for that unusual | The dainty lovely double rosebud semperfiorens 
gift. No problem to install. Add 75¢ for postage and Se Ore ae ea 


packing. Latin Village, Box J-38, Old San Diego 10 One each of six different kinds only $2.95 postpaid. 
all - _? 7 4 October shipments only. 


Calif. Send 10¢ for new descriptive catalog 


- 
ij # GOLDEN BIRD TROPICALS 
oe | 6102 Richfield Rd. Yorba Linda, Calif. 
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FOR HOME or GREENHOUSE 
Cypripedium Fairreanum (above) 
$7.50 each 
> 
Two for $14.00 


F.O.B. Monroe 
All to bloom this fall or winter 
orchid and hybrids 






Cypripedium venustum 





Cypripedium exul 





Cypripedium villosum 






Many other 
oveilable. 


— WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG — 


MARGARET ILGENFRITZ 


ORCHIDS 
Dept. H — Monroe, Michigan 


species 


































| CHOOSE REDFERN’S 
INSULATED 

_ GREENHOUSE 
| 
| 





Heat savings alone with exclusive Twin- 
Glas repay the few extra dollars it costs! 
Select from many sizes. Famous original 
Redfern Climate-Control greenhouses 
are built right. Shipped in pre-fab sec- 
tions, no puttying re- 


UT ra ; 
A quired. Priced from 
/ aonel $192.80. Special freight 
| ta" | allowance. Read this 
i FREE GREEN. 
HOUSE BOOK before 


you buy any make. 





W rite today to Dept. H 


Redfern Prefab GREENHOUSES 


Sente Cruz, California 




















THE HOME OF RARE TREES 


Pinus Griffithi 15-18"................. $6.00 
Fothergilla Major 18-24”".............. $7.00 
I is nnn nneeeneée nt $15.00 
Rhodo. Smirnowi 6-8"................ $4.00 


Other Rare Plants 
BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 
245 Brimfield Road Wethersfield 9, Conn. 
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Plant Roller 

MovING HEAVvy potted plants to new lo- 
cations in the home will no longer be a 
problem when using the new, easily con- 
trolled plant roller. Manufactured in brass 
coated wrought iron, the roller is eight 
inches in diameter and will support plants 
of all sizes and shapes up to 150 pounds. 
{ust or tarnish proof, a finger’s touch free- 
ly moves the device which rolls on non- 
marking ball bearing wheels. The roller 
would prove ideal for moving plants when 
redecorating, or for moving them outdoors 
and then in again. Fashionably constructed 
to remain a permanent adjunct to the pot, 
the roller does not detract from the plant's 
overall charm. 
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Fiberglass Plant Tray 

\ light-weight plant tray of molded 
fiberglass, designed as an all-purpose tray 
for flower growers, has been recently in- 
troduced. The tray measures 19” x 49” x 
142”. Manufacturing claims indicate the 
molded fiberglass is rust proof, impervious 


to moisture and resists plant and _ soil 
chemicals. Easy to handle, with a neutral 
color permanently molded in, the tray will 
not dent or break. Other features include 
an easily cleaned hard satin finish, and a 
built-in drain that does not require remov- 
ing the plants. 


what's 





Removes Leaves Quickly 

The beauties of autumn are sometimes 
clouded by the ever increasing accumu- 
lation of leaves on lawns and walks. Home 
owners with sizeable lawns might consider 
using a lawnsweeper to lessen the hours 
of work usually connected with the re- 
moval of leaves. One such sweeper, the 
Roto-Sweep, would seem a swift solution 
to this problem. Geared to sweep lawn, 
patio and driveways clean of leaves, twigs 
and grass clippings as you walk along at 
a normal pace, this lawnsweeper is light- 
weight and easy to maneuver. Featuring 
Bassine brushes set four square on fric- 
tion-free ball bearings, and treaded rubber 
wheels for maneuverability, the sweeper 
would insure more leisure hours to enjoy 
the pleasures of Nature's colorful season. 


New Type of Anchor 

Created for the purpose of providing 
satisfactory anchorage in all soil types, the 
Ground Anchor (sizes 2” through 8” and 
16”) resists pull up to 27,000 pounds de- 
pending on the soil texture and anchor size. 





Arrow-shaped with two cable holes in 
the center, the plate with anchor cable 
attached is driven three feet into the 
ground by either sledge hammer and driv- 
ing pipe, or manually operated pneu- 
matic driving gun. When the proper length 
is reached (three feet to accommodate 
cable length from plate to thimble) the 
driving pipe is removed leaving the 
thimble at ground level. Pull, exerted by 
the object being steadied on the cable 
thimble as slack is taken up, turns the 
anchor in the ground facing it broadside 
to the direction of pull. 

Constructed of either malleable iron or 
aluminum, the anchor device should have 
many uses for home owners, farmers, 
landscape gardeners and nurserymen. 


Sources of plants, seeds or new products 
mentioned here or in future issues of Hor- 
TICULTURE are available from the Editor. 
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ordered from 
300 Mass. 


may be 
Book Dept., 
15, Mass. 


Books reviewed 
HortTicuLTuRE’s 
Avenue, Boston 


Oldest Floral Art 


FLOWER 
by Ellen 
Tuttle Co., 


ARRANGEMENT IN A 
Gordon Allen, 
Rutland, Vt., 55 


JAPANESE 
NUTSHELI 
C harles E. 
pp. $1.00 
The principles of Ikebana as exempli- 
fied in the Moribana style and the Heika 
style are presented simply and clearly by 
Mrs. Allen in this primer of the oldest 
school of flower arranging. Mrs. Allen, 
wife of Major General Frank A. Allen, Jr., 
following a proficiency in the art, started 
giving lessons on her return to the states. 
This small volume contains her lectures 
to classes on Ikebana. Designed especially 
for the beginner, it will be found of value 
by professionals. The illustrations are 
ample and effective. 


Arrangements Calendar 


THE FLOwER ARRANGEMENT CALENDAR 
1961 by Helen Van Pelt Wilson, M. 
Barrows & Co., N. Y. 112 pp. $1.50 
Helen Van Pelt Wilson’s fifteenth calen- 

dar. Arrangements were received from most 
states as well as foreign countries. Each 
one shows improvement in design execu- 
tion. These calendars, sprightly and use- 
ful, are in a class of their own. 


Diagrams and Dimensions 


THemR DESIGN AND 
EourepMENT by George D. Butler, The 
Ronald Press, New York, 174 pp. $6.00 
With the city and suburbs becoming 

ever more crowded, an open recreation 

area, be it grass or concrete, is a refreshing 
pace. The detailed and com- 
prehensive information contained in this 
book for the design and equipment of 
recreation areas will serve as a practical 
guide for the landscape architect, civic 
leader or interested community dweller. 

Containing 170 selected illustrations 
diagrams and plans with proper dimen- 
various aspects of the subject 
appear in logical form. Among topics con- 
sidered are; preliminary studies, prep- 
aration of a general plan, grading, drainage, 
surfacing, fencing, lighting, paths and 
maintenance. 

Earlier Work Revised 

BIOCHEMISTRY OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS 
by M. Frank Mallette, Paul Althouse 
and Carl O. Clagett, John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. New York, 552 pp. $8.50 
This is a general view of the wide va- 

topics in the biological, physical 
and agricultural sciences. Presented at 
the elementary level, the authors have 
completely revised an earlier work on the 
subject, acknowledging current trends and 
new advances in the field. 

see page 545 
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Real Bargains in 
YOUNG SHADE TREES 


We supply thousands to large estates, parks and municipalities. You can 
save by buying from us, too. 5 of one kind at 10 rate, 50 at 100 rate. 


24+. 
Cre 


£$4444445445h5454h 
ppp ppp hb bi 





Order direct from this advertisement. Pay express (10 to 15%) on arrival. 


Feet (10) (100) 
ACER (Maple) 

Rubrum (Red) 4to6 $18.00 

6to 8 35.00 

saccharum (Sugar) 4 to 6 18.00 

6 to 35.00 


$125.00 
225.00 
135.00 
225.00 
platanoides 
(Norway t 
CLADRASTIS 
(Yellow-wood) to 
CORNUS Florida 
(Dogwood) 3 to 
FRAXINUS 
(White Ash) to 
OXYDENDRUM 
(Sour-wood) 
PLATANUS 
(Amer. Sycamore) 4 5 
6 8 
3 1 


RARE TREES 


FOR THOSE WHO WANT 
SOMETHING UNUSUAL 


Aaple) 4 to 12.50 100.00 


40.00 350.00 


30.00 250.00 


20.00 150.00 


17.50 125.00 

95.00 
175.00 
250.00 


12.50 
22.50 
0 30.00 


Every one a “conversation piece” (pestpaid) 
Dawn Redwood (Metoseq 
1% to2 tt 


Medilar (Mespil 

2-year grofts. 3 to 4 ft 

""Waterlily’’ Magnolia 
of 


Cornus kousa chinensis | 
2 to 3 feet 

Davidia (C 
4-inch pot plants 

Albizzia jul. rosea (Hardy Mimoso! 
1% to 2 feet 


Stewartia pseudocamellia 
2 to 3 feet 6.50 


Franklin Tree (Franklinic 
feet 9.50 


Flowering Ash Fraxinus Ornus 
4 to § fee 


bay’ yl ingko 
3 to 4 fe 4.25 


6.50 





Feet (10) (100) 
POPLAR 
Lombardy 


$ 65.00 
150.00 


5 to 6 
4to § 


$ 8.50 
17.00 
250.00 


QUERCUS (Pin Oak) 4 to 5 30.00 


SALIX (Willow) 
Babylonica 
(Weeping) 


Wisconsin 
(Hardy Weeping) 


12.50 


12.50 


GOLDEN WEEPING 
(Niobe) 4to$ 12.50 
SORBUS 
(Mountain Ash) 
TILIA (American 
Linden) 


25.00 
18.00 
30.00 


4to 5 
4to5$ 
6 to 8 


HEDGES 


(Express about 15%) 


(26) (100) (1000) 
Barberry, green Japanese 
12 to 15 inch S$ light) $ 5.00 $18.00 
12 to 15 inch X (bushy) 15.00 45.00 
Barberry, red-leaved 
6 to 12 inch S Wight 9.00 22.00 
12 to 15 inch X (bushy. 20.00 70.00 


Privet, California 
(also Amur River North ond tholium) 
(100) 
$10.00 
20.00 
30.00 


$120.00 
400.00 


180.00 


(1000) 

$ 80.00 
160.00 
200.00 


12 to 18 inch 2-branches 
t 3-branches 
st 4-branches 


] to 2 fee 
2 to 3 fee 


NATURALIZING 
NARCISSUS 


Selected kinds, 


(not culls) 


including trumpets, all top-size round bulbs 


(100) (1000) 


Pythian aiuadale $10.25 $ 98.00 


CATALOG sent with each order or send 10¢ (50¢ W. of Rockies) 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. H-17 e 


ALUMINUM COLD FRAME 
Now! Grow flowers, shrubs and vegetables throughout the 
year with new Aluminum Cold Frame—the best plant growing 
accessory a gardener can have. 3’ x 34%’— Won't rust or rot! 
A wonderful gift for your _ thumb friends. Only $24.95— 
send check or money order. Add $1 postage west of Miss 
Money back guarantee. Free literature on request. "ae ay 
MERCHANT & EVANS 

2087 Washington Ave. « Phila. 46, Pa. « Est 1866 





Highlands, N. J. 





HOLLY 


Special varieties that grow beau- 


tifully in colder climates. Old 
customers report lots of red ber- 
ries and evergreen leaves at 
Missouri Lansing, Michigan 
New Hampshire. 


Kansas City, 
Manchester, 
Sturdy Early Berrying Two Year Olds 
$3 each three for $8.50, postpaid 
Big Four Year Olds — Berried 
$7.50 each postpaid 
EARLE DILATUSH, Holly Specialist 
Robbinsville, New Jersey 

“Growing Hardy Holly" for over 40 Years 
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/ 
ROSES, TREES, SHRUBS 


WILT-PRUF 





Wilt-Pruf your plants and you'll 
spare yourself the worry of winter 
set-backs due to ravaging winds, 
frost and sun scald. 

Wilt-Pruf sprays on easily and 
provides lasting protection to your 
valuable shrubbery. No need for bur- 
lap wrapping or mechanical wind- 
breaks. 

Wilt-Pruf your Christmas Tree to 
prevent needle drop. 


Nursery Specialty Products, Inc. 
Croton Fails, New York 


FAST, FASY, SURE, SAFE 





for everything you grow! 

<s 
Instantly-soluble pliant food —= 
for 5-way feeding. Plants 
“drink in” rich nutrients 
through their leaves, stems, 
biooms, branches, roots. Ex- 
clusive Reilly secret formu- 
la. Just add to water, sprin- 
kie or spray on everything 
you grow indoors or out! 
Used 25 years by profes- 
sional growers. Sold by 
leading nurseries, garden 
and hardware stores. 





Add gaiety and charm to your 


garden with Pitzor s Giant Pan 





cu g purposes 
Piant NOW for spring color 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Pitzonka’s Cut-Flower Pansy Mixture 


50 plants . only $3.90 postpaid 
100 plants... only $6.55 postpaid 
Catalog Free 





PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM AND NURSERY 


BOX 3100, BRISTOL, PA 
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TIBOUCHINA 


FLorence Knock, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ir 1s EASY to admire a plant that is 
so accommodating that it adjusts its 
size to the pot confining its roots. Ti 
semidecandra grandiflora is 
shrub in the southern 
grow it as a pot 


bouchina 
considered a 
states—and yet we 


come in terminal panicles. Care should 
be taken when considering re-potting 
since its inherent shrubby nature can 
take over if it is given a larger pot and 
left to its own devices. Many large grow- 
ing plants and vines can be enjoyed as 





Producing magnificent four-inch royal purple blooms, Tibou- 
china's curved stamens lend an exotic air to this versatile plant. 


plant in our Minnesota winter window 
gardens. I have never given it a pot 
larger than four inches and it produces 
magnificent, four inch royal purple 
blooms regularly. It begins to bloom 
while in the window early in the 
spring. 

It is strikingly glorious even when 
not in bloom because the three to seven 
inch oblong, light green velvety leaves 
have a silvery sheen when viewed from 
an angle. As a leaf matures it becomes 
vellow and before falling has changed 
to a bright orange. 

It is necessary to keep the plant 
thriving by pinching the strong shoots. 
The shoots may also be tied to fill in 
the center. Continual pinching is not 
recommended since most of the blooms 


pot plants, if this procedure is followed. 
[The flowers which are terminal come in 
the upper axils of the branchlets. It truly 
when the Tibouchina 
flower Each blossom remains 
open one day but more flowers keep 
coming for several weeks. They remind 
me of the purple clematis, although 
they have a more delicate appearance. 
The ten purple stamens are curved 
like fish-hooks. Five are shorter and 
five longer, adding interest and beauty 
to the bloom. 

\s to culture, this plant is unde- 
manding but does appreciate fibrous 
loam with good drainage. Some leaf- 
mold and old manure is a good addi- 
tion to the soil, while sand and char- 
coal may be added to keep the soil sweet 


is an occasion 
opens. 
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and porous. Sunlight is essential, but 
while potted, hot sun should be kept 
off the plant because it disfigures the 
elegant foliage. 

Propagation, by using semi-matured 
cuttings, is simple. These are quite 
woody and easy to handle and root 
well in water, sand or mica. I like to 
root this type of cutting in a three inch 
pot of sand and peat mixed, or a bulb 
pot if I am rooting several five to six- 
inch cuttings. A plastic bag over the 
cuttings, secured by a rubber band 
around the pot, insures abundant mois- 
ture for the foliage until the cuttings are 
rooted and can fend for themselves. I 
use polyethylene bags and find that 
holes in the bags prevent excess mois- 
ture. The light next to a window brings 
out roots quicker, and a little morning 
sun, when not too hot, is helpful. Fil- 
tered morning sun would be _ ideal. 
When rooting cuttings that prefer sun, 
the pot can be given a good deal of 
sun and the leaves will not wilt, but re- 
main firm. By close observation one 
soon learns to use good judgment. The 
pot must be kept fairly moist with good 
drainage, waterlogging would be fatal. 

I like to set most of my house plants 
out doors, for the summer. Tibouchina 
is happy outdoors and does not resent 
re-potting when it is carefully done. My 
plant summers east of the house in a 
well prepared bed, among other house 
plants, where it is well sheltered. Most 
every tip still’ has buds when it’s time 
to pot up around the first part of Sep- 
tember. The pots then remain out doors 
for a few weeks, placed north of the 
house, or in a vine-sheltered lathhouse, 
until the plants become accustomed to 
the pots. 

Early in the summer I break off cut- 
tings while shaping the plant, and 
stick them into the ground around the 
plant. By fall they are sturdy and ready 
for potting. The garden hose is always 
near by and its flared nozzle spreads 
an abundance of moisture if rain is in- 
sufficient. This easy propagating pro- 
cedure gives me a little forest of vigo- 
rous young plants by fall. A potted 
Tibouchina plant may be plunged to its 
rim in a sheltered semi-shaded bed, if 
the above method is not convenient. 


In the southern states where Tibou- 
china is grown as an out door shrub, 
it attains the height of ten feet and 
blooms constantly until frost. It is said 
to endure a few degrees of frost, die- 
ing down during the winter but grow- 
ing again in the spring, as does our 
familiar buddleia. Some growers cut 
Tibouchina down a few inches above the 
ground and cover it with soil and straw. 
In the south, it sends up ten to 12 


strong shoots all covered with beauti- | 


ful, soft, hairy, grayish leaves. 
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Snug winter haven 


FOR MOWERS + TOOLS + BICYCLES FOR THAT EXTRA NEEDED STOR- 
AGE SPACE here’s the “ready made” answer 
— OR WHAT HAVE YOU! _. | 4 quickly, easily erected, highly attrac- 
tive and durable Walpole Garden Tool 
House. Put it up this fall and get that garden 
6: oo pe under cover for winter! The 
added room’s a blessing all year round. 
Shipped anywhere in the world in com- 
pletely finished sections that any handy man 
can quickly bolt together. No carpenter 
needed. Made by us of enduring New 
England Pine and sold direct to hundreds 
of users since 1938. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS 
Dept. H, Walpole, Mass. 


- : - 


Ole 
oS 


¢ Outdoor Furniture 


Write today for illustrated catalog showing 
photographs of nine s1zes and styles with full information and prices. 














GIANT IRIS—25- EACH 


Now you can have an up-to-date collection of Tall Bearded Iris at bargain prices. 
Recent introductions that regularly sell from 60¢ to $1.50 each. Gorgeous colors 
including RED, PINK, COPPER, BROWN, YELLOW, BLUE and UNUSUAL BLENDED shades. 
Limited number available for immediate delivery. 

Top Quality Oregon Grown Plants 


| 20 NAMED VARIETIES, ALL DIFFERENT, $5.00 
or if you cannot accommodate this quantity 
(} 10 NAMED VARIETIES, ALL DIFFERENT (30¢ Ea) $3.00 Postpaid 


All Plants Labeled « | diate Ship t « Mini Order $3.00 


Waller: Wwe Gardens, ren, 

















5 PACKETS- 5 BEST COLORS 
Choicest colors—scarlet, rose, salmon, blue, white. 

All exquisitely waved and frilled, the world’s finest 
Sweet Peas! Fall sowing produces deeper roots and 
stronger vines—avoids the risk of planting delays next 
spring due to bad weather. You’ll have earlier, larger 
flowers, on longer stems—and a longer season of bloom! 
We'll mail postpaid with easy directions all 5 Packets of 
Seeds, 1 of each color, grown on Burpee’s own Floradale 
Farms—$1.25 value for only 25c! Send 25¢ TODAY, at our risk. 


ockes sed W. Atlee Burpee Co, 209 wrrce suising 


Catalog FREE = philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 
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Protect your 
plants 


Plant 


Disease 
Handbook 


The second revised edition of 
this most useful handbook for 
horticulturists and gardeners 
now covers over 2000 plant dis- 
eases of North America and their 
effective control, cataloged by 
disease and plant name; recent 
findings on nematodes and virus 
diseases make important addi- 
tions. A professional plant path- 
ologist for 25 years, Dr. Westcott 
has written such best-selling gar- 
den books as ANYONE CAN 
GROW ROSES, GARDEN ENEMIES, 
and PLANT DOCTORING IS FUN. 


by Cynthia Westcott 
112 illustrations $13.50 
it your bookstore, or write 
D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., INC. 
120 Alexander Street 
Princeton, N. J. 











Buell’s Hybrid 


GLOXINIAS 


Blooms upto i eqess! 
Near 50 dinn 
new big vlorfu 1960 61 ca 

log. As America eading G x 


inieties 


offers are ex« il 
plete, authoritative ate is 
your guide to the best 
Gloxinias, Slipper Gaining \f 
r in Violets (over 400 srieties) 
und other Gesneriads. Lists tub 
books and 


er plant seed 


SPECIAL OFFER G2 


? husky Buell Hybrid Gloxinia 
fas no color ci nd 2 


peci px iteed to arrive 
dition ily $2.90 ppd.* 
$3 30 ppd 

vm will be sent 


"ALBERT H. BUELL 


Cuarar 


Order direct from this ad italo 


Dept. H-100 Eastford, Connecticut 


You Are Invited to Join 


THE GOURD SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass 
$2.00 cach year 


Wembershtp dues 


Includes GOURD PAMPHLET. Pub 


i times a year 


“Garden of Gourds", by Dr. L. H. Bailey, is a must for all 


gourd lovers 
$3.00 a copy plus postage 
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for hot 


sunny spots 


POPPY-MALLOW 


Jopy HEapLee 


Rochester, Michigan 


EveER BEEN ON a treasure hunt? | 
have, searching for plants that would 
be happy in the sunny dry crannies of 
our retaining wall. One day while study 
ing a seed catalog my eye caught on the 


words, “Callirhoe involucrata—drought 
and sun seem only to make it flame 
more fiercely.” Within the hour an or 
der was on its way to the Pearce Seed 
Co., of Moorestown, New Jersey. Hap 
pily, Callirhoe (pronounced kal-lir’o- 
hee) has more than fulfilled its dis 


tributor’s claims. 

The seeds must be exposed to periods 
of prolonged cold for effective germina- 
tion so I planted mine in the open gar- 
den in November. Late the following 
spring when the seedlings were large 
enough to move, | transplanted them 
into the troublesome crevices of the 
wall. To my amazement they thrived in 
their new sandy home with its southern 





exposure; even granting me a sprinkling 
of their showy claret blossoms that first 
summer. 


By the second year each plant had 
developed from its deep root-stock into 
a colorful mat, two to three feet wide, 
which bloomed May through August 
with flowers 142” to 242” wide. For 
sure, this hardy perennial is a treasure 
worth discovering. If you have a difficult 
hot-spot in your garden, why not try 
some of these poppy-mallow plants, 
I'm certain you will be delighted with 
their performance. 








LETTERS \\\| 


es -f0 the Editor 


Reader Gets “Stung” 

Dear Editor—The article in the August 
issue of HorticuttTure “Letters to the 
Editor” by Leonard J. Uttal, was a real 


eye-opener, as I one of the foolish 
ones to bite on this great “Stink-Tree.”. As 
Mr. Uttal says (and every single word he 
wrote you is the gospel truth) this great 
fancy brochure came and boy did I think 
I was getting a buy. We need fast growing 
trees and this, I thought, is one answer. 

I have written Mr. Uttal and am now 
writing you asking if you would please 
warn people against this sort of practice 
through the mails. Why does the Post 
Office Department permit merchandisers 
to pose as legitimate nurservmen, and 
thereby allow people to get stung as I and 
many others did? I am writing to the 
company and the Post Office Department 
in regard to this sort of thing, but can 
you please insert an article in your won- 
derful HorntTICULTURE to warn people? As 
Mr. Uttal states $3.98 would buy a mighty 
good shade tree. 

Mrs. 
Shelburne 


was 


NEAL M. 
Falls, 


GUNN, Sr. 
Mass. 





Pen Pal From Australia 
Dear Editor —Could 


through 
magazine, get me some pen friends? 
a 30 year old housewife with two daugh- 


you, your 


I am 


gardening, serious 
If possible, I would 
with similar interests. 


ters. My hobbies are 
reading and cooking. 
like someone 

Thanking you in anticipation. 

Mrs. ErHet ANKERS 

12 Gordon St. 

Caringbah, Australia 
Reader Praises First Issue 
Dear Editor—My friends and I have found 
your garden magazine, HorTICULTURE, to 
be one of the best if not the best garden 
magazine on the market today for interest- 
ing articles, good illustrations, and ex- 
cellent variety of topics. 

[ have just finished reading my first copy 
and have been lending it to gardening 
friends. I find Horticutture far more 
informative than any of the other garden 
magazines which are so filled with ads 
that it is hard to find anything else in 
them. 


I started Horticutture through an 
introductory offer I received in the mail. 
[ am so pleased with it that I intend to 
become a regular subscriber. The articles 
are so informative that I am going to punch 
holes in the magazines and file them in 
date order in two hole binders to keep for 
future reference. 


Miss EuGenta GRIFFIN 
Los 


Angeles, California 
see page 545 
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Are the nutriments in woodland soil ade- 
quate for growing roses? 

Usually woodland soil is low in 
plant food. There is normally a thin 
layer of humus on the top; below that 
it contains little humus and it is prin- 
cipally mineral in origin. I would rec- 
ommend working more humus into the 
soil to the depth of five or six inches. 
This could be peat moss, native peat, 
compost or leafmold. Before working it 
in, and after spreading it on the soil, 
broadcast ten pounds of bone meal per 
100 sq. ft. This is to be worked in 
with the humus. I think you will find 
that roses will do very much better 
after this is done. 


Several times I have found the fertilizer 


which had been applied to the garden | 


months before, still intact in the soil. Can 
you account for this? 


Probably you have been using a | 


granulated fertilizer and the part you 
discovered months after application is 


the insoluble carrier for the plant food. | 


Even regular dry mixtures will leave a 
residue after the plant food has been 
used. 


Are any of the lilies tolerant of lime? 


Yes, several are. The popular regal | 


lily, L. regale and the madonna lily, | 


L. candidum are both happy in a sweet 
soil. The nankeen lily also will grow 
in a limestone area. 


There appears to be a difference of opin- | 


ion as to the time for transplanting ferns. 
What is your theory? 


In the north if care is used, ferns 


can be moved at almost any time dur- 


ing the growing season. Their roots 


must not be allowed to dry out and it 


is not wise to move them during ex- | 
tremely hot days with low humidity. | 


They may, however, be transplanted 
from April to October and even later 
in the southern states. 

So many of the perennials, annuals and 
vegetables are being attacked by mildew 
this year. Is there anything I can use that 
will destroy it? 

Unfortunately no chemical now 


known will kill mildew once it has | 
started to send its mycelia over the leaf. | 


There are chemicals that will prevent 
the establishment of mildew if they are 
applied before the spores land on the 
leaf. Among them is sulfur and kara- 
thane. Sulfur should be used early in 
the spring before the temperature 
reaches 80°. If used in hotter weather, 
it may burn the foliage. Karathane 
may be used all summer. 
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This can be your 
‘Garden 


verity, unde 
Glass’’ 
for only $358 


That's all this Model B-3 Everlite Alum- 
inum Greenhouse costs, exclusive of 
foundation and accessories. 
Precision fabricated so you can assem- 
ble it over a week-end! No maintenance 
. . . just gardening fun for the family! 
Models from $187.50. Complete /ine 

of accessories. 

Write for price list and 


literature H100 14615 Lorain Ave. Cleveland 11, Ohio 














Please Mention Horticulture 
when patronizing our advertisers 








Keep 74Ul Your Copies of 
HORTICULTURE 


ta a Permaucat Siuder, $2.50 


BACK NUMBERS 
Now Collectors’ Items 


Save Horticulture’s Beautiful Color 
Plates: for easy identification of plants 
and flowers; to help you create pleasing 
garden pictures; to provide inspira- 
tion in staging flower shows. 





HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Bosten 15, Mass. 


(] Please send me a Horticulture Binder. $2.50. Canada and foreign countries $3.00), 


eee 


































Sensaliona/ 


GREENHOUSE 





Now Own An All Aluminum 
Maintenance-F ree Greenhouse 
FOR HALF OF WHAT 
YOU'D EXPECT TO PAY 


The ECONOMET Deveioped by Metropolitan, 
specialists for over 87 years in the Greenhouse 
field. Metro shatters present-day Greenhouse 


costs. 
pf is a 


eenhouse with o 
features. 
| curved eaves 
i tilation 
@ Avtomotic ven 
@ PRE-FAB ENGINEERED F 
DO-IT-YOURSELF Tare: 
@ Weother Proof — Rust 
e 100% GUARANTEED 


Prices start at a 86 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


METROPOLITAN Greenhouse Mfg. Corp. 


Dept. C, 1863 FLUSHING AVE., Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 


top ae: 
The utstandal 
complete er 
high value 
e Beavtifu 





or EASY 


Insect Proof | 















BARGAINS IN YEWS 


Get those accent specimen choice yews or a 
choice yew hedge you have always dreamed 
about. Now we are offering heavy choice 
stock at unheard of low prices. 


Per 
Hicks Yew Each 10 each 
3 ft. plus $12.00 $9.85 
Hatfield Yew 
2% to 3 ft. $14.50 $12.45 


Special prices for larger quontities. All prices 
F.0.B. balled and burlaped at Nursery. We 
can orrange for trucking. We invite your 
inspection. 


Specialists in Yews for over 35 years 
PINE GARDENS 


49 Pine Avenue Milton 86, Mass. 
Phone B1-8-4015 

















t 

Perhaps the greatest sale of its kind ever held! An en- 
tire greenhouse about 2,000 mature, blooming Cym 
bidium orchid plants in 6, 7 and & inch pots from one of 
the Eae argest producers of premium cut flowers 
Plants produced 50 to 150 blooms each Retail value per 
bloom averages around $2.00 each! NOW — these large 
plants 


$5.00 each; 6 for $25.00; 15 for $55.00 (Ppd). 
GROWERS EXCHANGE, INC., FARMINGTON 4, MICH. 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 
RHODODENDRONS 


HARDY HYBRID AZALEAS 


Catalog describes and illustrates one of the nation’s larg- 
est collections of choice hybrids, all sizes. Larger plants 
budded for spring bloom. Send 10 Cents for Catalog. 


IRVING B. LINCOLN 


637 N.W. Skylime Crest, Portland |, 
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APPLES 


DWARF 






Ideal For Small Gardens 


Georce M. Kess.er, East Lansing, Michigan 


HAVE YOU HESITATED to put an apple 
tree in your garden because you felt 
your space was too limited? Well, you 
needn't hesitate any longer. Dwarf ap- 
ple trees are now readily available, and 
there is no problem about fitting them 
into even the smallest areas. You can 
grow them as specimen trees in the 
lawn, train them with relative ease on 
a fence or trellis, or flat against the wall 
of your home or garage. 

Then you can enjoy the fragrance 
and beauty of apple blossoms in the 
spring, lush green foliage in the sum- 
mer, and tempting red, green and yel- 
low fruit in the fall. 

The dwarf apple is really nothing 
new. Apples dwarfed by grafting the 
variety on slow growing, dwarfing root- 
stocks have been grown in Europe for 
centuries, and can be traced back to 
Ancient Greece. However, the English 
get credit for making a carefully se 
lected group of apple rootstocks avail- 
able to us. This group of rootstocks is 
identified with the initials EM (East 
Malling) and a Roman numeral. EM 
IX is the most dwarfing of the selections. 
It forms a mature tree that is six or 
seven feet high, most suitable for the 
small home garden. 

If you should have enough space for 
an apple tree ten to 12 feet high, try 
the EM VII rootstock. It does well in 
warmer apple regions but can also be 
grown successfully farther north. EM 
VII is better anchored than EM IX, 
and will produce a fully dwarfed tree 
even in the coldest apple country of 
southern Minnesota. 

Apples on dwarf roots are more easi- 
ly sprayed, pruned, thinned and _ har- 
vested. All operations can be done 
from the ground, eliminating the need 
for expensive sprayers and _ ladders. 










Varieties available in the dwarf form 
are: McIntosh, Delicious, Cortland, 
Wealthy and Northern Spy for the 
colder areas, and Jonathan, Stayman, 
Winesap, Golden Delicious and others 
for warmer sections. Even such old 
garden favorites as the Spitzenburg 
and Roxbury Russet are being offered 
as dwarf trees by some nurseries. 

The fruit of dwarf trees are essen- 
tially like those from standard trees, 
though they develop more red color 
and have better quality. On EM IX 
most varieties can also be expected to 
ripen as much as two weeks earlier. 

Dwarf apples start to bear four or 
five years earlier than the same varie- 
ties on standard seedling roots. Golden 
Delicious, for example, on EM IX may 
produce one-half a bushel during its 
fourth year in the garden. As a stand- 
ard tree it wouldn’t yield this much 
until its seventh or eighth year. 

For growing dwarf apples the soil 
should be well drained and moderately 
fertile. Avoid planting them close to 
competing trees and shrubs. 

Fully dwarfed apples can be planted 
from six to ten feet apart, keeping the 


An l1l-year-old Dwarf Cortland apple tree. 
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graft union three inches above the sur- 
face. A slight bend in the trunk identi- 
fies the point on the trunk where the 
graft was made. If the graft union is 
covered with soil, the tree will not re- 
main dwarf. 
system, 
needs 


Because of its shallow root 
the dwarf apple tree generally 
some sort of support throughout its life- 
time. This can be provided by setting 
a wooden or metal stake close to the 
tree at planting time, and tieing the 
trunk to the stake. A trellis, fence, or 
wall may also be used for support. 
Watering and feeding are important. 
Deep soaking to a depth of one foot at 
each watering is necessary during sum- 
mer droughts, especially when the tree 
is young. To keep dwarf trees vigorous 


desirable framework and later to help | 


maintain satisfactory fruiting. One- 
year-old dwarf apples trained to a nat- 
ural or bush form are cut back to about 
24 inches at planting. During the fol- 
lowing few years, select the main frame- 
work branches. These should form 
fairly wide angles with the main trunk, 
be spaced about six inches apart and 
radiate out in different directions. 

If the trees are to be restricted se- 
verely and trained as espaliers against 
a wall or on a trellis, then pruning is 
quite different. The main trunk is cut 
back hard at planting, from 12 to 24 
inches. The various leader branches 
are selected and tied to supports while 
still soft enough to shape easily. Every 
winter about half the previous season’s 


Braiccs Proto 


The charm and accessibility of the Dwarf Greening is poignantly illustrated by 
this young harvester as she gathers the tangy fruit from easy-to-reach branches. 


and fruitful, fertilize regularly. But, be- 
ing smaller they will require less fer- 
tilizer once they come into bearing. 

A dwarf tree is benefitted by mulch- 
ing, covering the soil under the tree 
with a three or four inch layer of straw, 
sawdust, grass clippings or similar ma- 
terial. The mulch should be applied in 
a wide band starting a foot from the 
trunk and extend beyond the reach of 
the branches. This practice conserves 
moisture by smothering weeds and 
shades the soil during the growing sea- 
son. It also provides a blanket of in- 
sulation which reduces winter injury 
to the shallow root system. 


Pruning is essential tc establish a 
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leader growth is cut off, until each has 
reached the desired length. Thereafter, 
the new wood is winter pruned back to 
one bud. In older trees, the spurs (short 


fruiting shoots) often have to.. be 
thinned out in the winter and cut 
back to maintain fruitfulness and vigor. 


Dwarf apples, like standards, must 
be sprayed and dusted to protect the 
foliage and fruit from insects and dis- 
eases and maintain the growth neces- 
sary to develop a young tree with a 
vigorous framework and fruiting sur- 
face. It is good practice to thin out the 
blossoms or young fruits when their 
weight threatens to break branches, or 
when the fruit tends to run small. 





Lilium Speciosum 
LOVELY NEW 


Oregon-Grown 


SPECIOSUM LILIES 
For Fall Planting 


American-grown, healthy, virus-free bulbs 
that will long outlast other strains. Bud 
count ranges from 9 to 15 blooms per stalk 
grown outdoors, and 12 to 18 blooms per 
stalk when forced. Often 2 and 3 flower 
stalks from a single bulb. 


SPECIOSUM RUBRUM 
“GRAND COMMAND" 
A sparkling rich red, spotted wine-red with 
pure white edging of petals. Beautiful new 
variety that has been thoroughly tested, 
perfectly hardy and strong grower. 


Selected bulbs; $2.75 each 
$31.00 per doz. 


SPECIOSUM RUBRUM 
“CINDERELLA” 
The “Dainty Lady” of the speciosum family- 
Blooms are an overall exquisite blush pink, 
shading gradually to almost white at outer 
edges, and spotted deeper rose-bud pink. 
Entire bloom suffused with delicate peach. 


Selected bulbs: $2.75 each 
$31.00 per doz. 


Yours for the Asking 
Color-illustrated list of other fine Spe- 
ciosum strains and folder of famous 
DeGraaff Lilies in color, free on request. 
24 page Fall Bulb Catalog of Tulips, Nar- 
cissus, Peonies, Iris, Poppies, etc., in full 
color—free with each order. 


A) Dept. C 
ESTABLISHED 1905 ‘ 
ii inett Bros, Inc 
VIM Re Bh ee 
92 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK 7.N.¥ 
Telephones: BArclay 7-6138 and 7-7829 


“Horticultural Specialists Since 1905” 








NOW? is the time to sow 


KENTUCKY G hivated 
BLUEGRASS SEED 


For best lawns sow in spring and FALL. 
1 Ib. our Genuine KENTUCKY cultivated seed 


per 1,000 aq, ft 
3-Ib. bag $2.70 or 10 Ibs. and more @ 86¢ per Ib. 


Postpaid 


BLUE GATE FARM 


MILITARY PIKE LEXINGTON, KY. 
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accentuate 


your garden 


with 


UNUSUAL 
SHRUBS 


Everett S. Henverson, Painesville, Ohio 


I. YOUR GRANDFATHER had worn bright blue shorts with a red and yellow sports shirt while mowing his 
front lawn, the whole town would have been discussing his sanity before nightfall. Nowadays when you don such 
apparel, or its feminine counterpart, to perform your gardening chores, nobody thinks much about it. But you can 
still provoke comment by planting shrubs which are strikingly unusual. Such shrubs, which are not essential to the 
overall design of your garden but are simply tucked in here and there to add extra interest and attention, may well be 
called side show shrubs. Webster defines a side show as “an incidental diversion” which is what each of these shrubs is. 


An unusual shrub that wil] attract attention to your 
winter garden is the curly hazelnut or curly filbert (Corylus 
avellana contorta). During the growing season this shrub is 
just an unobtrusive mass of healthy, dark green foliage. But 
in winter, after the rugose leaves have fallen, its curiously 
contorted branches, curling and twisting in all directions are 
a grotesque sight. 

[ry to plant your curly hazelnut where, in winter, it 
will be silhouetted against a background of snow. Although 
this shrub will grow satisfactorily in almost any location, it 
will thrive best in deep moist, well drained soil, and will 
eventually attain a height of seven to ten feet with neariy 
equal spread. 

Coral dogwood (Cornus alba sibirica) is another shrub to 
be planted where it will be seen in winter when its bonfire- 
red bark blazes warmly amid cool and sometimes drab sur- 
roundings. It is sufficiently colorful to attract attention 
wherever it is planted: in front of evergreens, among other 
deciduous shrubs, or anywhere except in front of a red 
brick wall. Its stems shoot up like flickering flames out of 
the snow. During spring and summer coral dogwoods’ brown- 
ish-green branches convey no hint of their hibernal brilliance- 
to-be, but their neat foliage and cymes of creamy-white 
flowers in spring followed by pale blue berries in fall are 
attractive though not spectacular. 

The entire shrub should be cut back nearly to the ground 
early every spring because only young growth produces the 
brightly colored bark. C. sibirica is a hardy shrub which 
grows well in ordinary garden soil. 

Two dwarf shrubs that contribute color to the garden all 
summer long are crimson pygmy barberry and golden privet. 
One of the best places to use them is in foundation plantings. 

Crimson pygmy barberry ( Berberis thunbergi atropurpurea 


nana) is a low, symmetrical form of the familiar redleaf 
barberry. Mature plants are 12 to 15 inches high with about 
the same spread. They form compact, neat borders or minia- 
ture hedges without being trimmed. However, for formal 
settings a light annual clipping is needed. 

The young tips of the golden privet (Ligustrum vicaryi) 
have bright, clear yellow leaves while the foliage exhibits 
considerable greenness inside. Because the shrubs rarely 
grow more than 18 inches high, a hedge of this materia] may 
easily be kept down to 12 inches by reasonable pruning. 

Both shrubs will form a compact hedge or border if the 
plants are set 12 inches apart. As specimens they should be 
allowed space at least 15 inches in diameter for full develop- 
ment. Both do well in ordinary garden soil, the crimson 
pygmy seeming to exhibit some preference for sandy loams. 

Shrubs in colorful bloom during August are scarce in 
many gardens but not in those graced by modern varieties 
of rose-of Sharon (Hibiscus syriacus). One of the most 
striking is the variety called Hamabo. Its hollyhock-shaped 
flowers, like gay red and white striped dirndl skirts, always 
catch the attention of visitors. It may be used mingled with 
other shrubs, in mixed borders to insure continuity of bloom 
during August and September, or by itself in semi-formal 
hedges and screens. Thriving practically anywhere, even in 
light shade, it needs only minimum care save that fading 
flowers should be nipped off before the seed pods form. 

The dwarf winged spindlewood (Euonymus alatus com- 
pactus ) or burning-bush as it is also called, is spectacular in 
its autumnal garb of vivid red, making a splash of color 
visible from half-a-mile away. The summer green of its 
foliage at first gives way to a brilliant pink which gradually 
turns into flame red. After the leaves fall, small, bright 

see page 538 
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Hobblebush or American Wayfaring tree (Viburnum alnifolium), is a choice shrub for moist, shaded lo- 
cations; attractive in May with clusters of white blossoms and in fall with rich, red foliage and black fruits. 





IS 
DAFFODIL 
PLANTING 
TIME 


Doris W. WeEINSHEIMER 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


DAFFODILS ARE TAILOR-MADE for 
modern living, in that they can be set 
into the ground in a very few min- 
And, if you move as regularly as 
just as 


utes. 
we do, they can be 
easily, placed in a basket or bag of 
peatmoss and moved to a new location. 


removed 


Furthermore, their cultural require- 
ments are few and easy to provide. 
They are as much at home in informal 
landscaping scenes as they are in a 
mixed border along a path or patio. 
Also, they be used in your rock 
garden or naturally on a 
stony terrain. 

After choosing a suitable location for 
your daffodil bulbs, loosen the soil with 
a garden fork. Then, work the soil, 
spread the area with plant food, and 
wash it in with a heavy watering. 

September and October is the time 
for planting daffodils. How deep to 
plant the bulbs is the first question 
raised in a beginner's mind. A depth 
which allows five inches of soil above 
the bulb top is suitable for most daffodils 
unless your soil is light and sandy 
—then, increase the depth two inches. 


may 
scattered 
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When planting groups of larger 
bulbs, keep them eight inches apart 
and the smaller ones five, but avoid 
regular formalized patterns. Take care 
to avoid straight rows, or measured 
spacing in your planting design. 

Immediately after planting, 
friendly rain clouds oblige, water your 
bulbs for about ten days. Since the 
soil becomes packed down during 
planting, loosen it a few inches before 
it freezes. This prevents the formation 
of hard spots which may give resistance 
to the small leaves next spring. And, 
can recognize each variety 
do label your plantings! 


unless 


so you 
planted 

If you decide to apply a_ winter 
mulch, wait until the soil surface be- 
gins to freeze. If you choose peatmoss, 
it may be worked gently into the 
ground in spring. But, if you use ever 
green boughs, remove them before the 
first robin arrives, being careful not to 
injure any foliage that is starting 
through the soil. 

When sprouts are above 
ground and the surface dry 
enough to be worked, give your daffo- 
dils a shallow hoeing. This will rout 
unfriendly weeds, and help the soil ab- 
sorb the gentle spring rains. Further 
care in the form of weeding is all that 
is necessary until after flowering. 


safely 
soil is 


During the after-flowering period 
water generously and if you wish, treat 
them to an application of fertilizer es- 
pecially if they are in the border and 
competing for nourishment. 

In late August and early September, 
when the dormant period ends, new 
roots will make vigorous growth. You 
can help them by frequent waterings 
since after dry spells, more than a few 


showers are needed to dampen the soil 
down at the roots. 

The time soon comes to remove the 
bulbs. The ideal lifting time is when 
the tops have dried sufficiently to fall, 
but are still firmly attached to the 
bulbs so they may be easily located. 
Your trowel is fine for this, unless you 
have several dozen bulbs. Simply dig 
away the soil on one side (to within 
about two inches of the clump) and 
then remove the bulb from the soil. 
Don't forget to label them so they may 
be easily identified. 

Then, unless you are moving or have 
a special reason for keeping your bulbs 
in summer storage until autumn, I sug- 
gest almost immediate replanting. In 
fact, we place ours in their new locales 
shortly after they have been lifted and 
divided. 

The larger bulbs are set in 
and borders or used for indoor forcing. 
The smaller ones we replant in what 
we call a growing-up patch. This mere- 
ly requires planting them about three 
inches apart in deep furrows separated 
by 18 inches. Before the weather 
grows cold fill furrow in with soil. 

I hope that you will plant some daf- 
fodils this fall and then enjoy their 
brilliant patches of gold in your gar- 
den next spring. 


beds 


WALL 
Waves of golden daffodils wash upon the 
lawn’s perimeter in natural clustered 
abundance, beneath the partially opened 
buds of Magnolia soulangeana. 


To achieve this charming blue and gold spring di 
play, yellow polyantha primula plants and blue 
grape hyacinth bulbs should be planted this fall 
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lesser known 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Ernest S. Cotprit, Dover, NEw HAMPSHIRE 


WE ARE"NOT attempting to give a com- 
plete list of shrubs hardy in the north. 
Many kinds are so well known that no 
good purpose would be served by de- 
scribing them here. Those discussed 
are either not commonly used or 
their degree of hardiness is less known. 

Among shrubs referred to as semi- 
herbaceous because, in cold climates, 
they usually kill back to the ground is 
Caryopteris Blue Mist, a beautiful small 
shrub used in the perennial border. El- 
sholtzia stauntoni or mint shrub has 
fragrant foliage and lilac-purple flow- 
ers over a long season. It is summer 
blooming and kills back from the tips 
but the roots seem quite hardy. 

A late blooming shrub is Vitex negun- 
do incisa with branched spikes of laven- 
The buddleias, usually 


der flowers. 


called butterfly bush or summer lilac, 
give a beautiful display in late summer. 


The stems sometimes remain alive to the 
height of three or more feet in warm 
sections but they may be killed to the 
ground. 

Buddleia alternifolia is the hardiest. 
The flowers, in whorls about the branch- 
es, are an attractive light lavender. 
Plants in this semi-herbaceous section 
should be banked up with soil in the 
fall as is done with tea roses, or they 
may be treated as herbaceous peren- 
nials by cutting them to the ground in 
late fall. 

Abelia grandiflora, which is a con- 
tinuous bearer of small pinkish blooms, 
does reasonably well near the seashore 
where winter changes are ameliorated 
by the water temperature. We used to 
think that Exochorda or pearl-bush was 
not hardy in New Hampshire, but re- 
cently have found that if moved with 
a ball and given plenty of humus it can 
be grown as far north as Wolfeboro. 

Weigelas are not generally hardy 
though the varieties Bristol Ruby and 
Vaniceki survive extreme cold. Wiegela 
florida venusta, a deep rose, has also 
proved hardy with us. 

Of the bush honeysuckles, Diervilla 
lonicera and Diervilla sessilifolia, the 
first is a common native throughout the 
north and has little to recommend it 
except under larger shrubs. The latter, 
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usually called southern bush honey- 
suckle, has real value as a medium 
sized compact shrub with good foliage 
which turns bronze in the fall bearing 
small yellow flowers in terminal racemes 
in summer. Both are hardy. 

Most of the true honeysuckles are 
satisfactory with the exception of Loni- 
cera fragrantissima, a semi-evergreen 
kind with fragrant white flowers in 
earliest spring. Lonicera maximowiczi 
sachalinensis or Korean honeysuckle is 
worthy of much wider planting. Its 
flowers, although small, are deep crim- 
son while its foliage, attractively green 
in summer, turns bronze in the fall. 

A rare variety is Lonicera syringan- 
tha wolfi or lilac honeysuckle which is 
quite unlike other species. It forms a 
low mound with trailing stems which 
tend to be angled. The leaves are small, 
narrow, and of bluish color. Its laven- 
der flowers, which tend to be remon- 
tant, are as fragrant as arbutus. Both 
of these are hardy. 

The double mock-orange is always in 
good demand but the variety, virginalis, 
suffers some winter injury with us. 
Philadelphus Minnesota Snowflake is 
much hardier, fully as fragrant, and at- 
tractively double while the petals are 
narrower. 

Quite common throughout the area 
is the hardy Sorbaria sorbifolia or ash- 
leaved spirea. A much more attractive 
shrub and not as invasive is Sorbaria 
arborea. As its name indicates it grows 
much taller than the former but seldom 
becomes treelike. The huge panicles of 
blooms are creamy white and airy with 
a somewhat drooping effect. 

The varieties of Deutzia scabra have 
little hardiness and are usually mis- 
shapen and unkempt in appearance. 
Deutzia gracilis and D. lemoinei, low 
growing with white or pinkish flowers, 
are hardier. 

Of the forsythias, only ovata gives 
us full bloom. Of course the color is 
lighter (it could be a virtue) and the 
blooms are smaller, but it is truly re- 
liable. Medium in size and compact in 
form, the foliage is increasingly bronze 
as fall approaches. The Arnold Arbore- 
tum reports exceptional hardiness of 


F. Beatrix Farrand. We eagerly await 
the time when ours reach sufficient 
size for evaluation in our climate. 

The lilac is New Hampshire’s state 
flower and we are proud of it. It is 
hardy, fragrant, and available in many 
colors and shades. For sentiment’s sake, 
a sprig of the first lilac plant to be 
brought to America is growing by my 
back door. A new variety originated at 
the University of New Hampshire, a 
reflexa villosa hybrid, is a beautiful 
rich pink shade. Named James Mac- 
farlane, who was an instructor in flori- 
culture, its hardiness has been 
proved. 


Generevux Puoros 


slender 
known 


Profusely panicled blooms and 
lanceolate leaves are the well 
characteristics of Buddleia. 


Hardy and fragrant, Philadelphus Snow- 
flake is easy to grow and blooms freely. 





WINDO 
GREENHOUSE 


Bernice BrirMayer, W. Redding, Connecticut 





Photo E 


WE LOVED EVERYTHING about our 
new Connecticut home except its lack 
of suitable space for growing plants. 
The windows were numerous but the 
windowsills were skimpy and too small 
to admit much light; also the best ex- 
posures were shaded. 

The problem has been happily 
solved with two window greenhouses— 
one for the cottage and one for the 
main house where a small collection of 
pet varieties thrive. With full over- 
head light, controlled temperature and 
humidity, and fine growing condi- 
tions, we have almost nothing less 
than an honest-to-goodness full scale 
greenhouse. A pleasant note is the 
decorative value of the windows, both 
indoor and out. Neatly designed and 
constructed, they really improve the 
appearance of the two houses, and 
have an outdoor living effect on two 
rooms from inside. 

The cottage window is small but the 
wall is smooth so the window green- 
house may be larger. The greenhouse 
frame is attached around the wall 
outside of the window frame. Instead 
of resting on the windowsill the green- 
house is supported on a strip of wood, 
or aluminum angle) and_ nailed 
where the bottom meets the house wall. 

Ready-made greenhouses or frames 
are ordered by the inch and are cus- 
tom made to fit all windows up to 41” 
wide to 71” high. A 48” x 52” green- 
house for this window, assembled and 
ready to install, costs under $80. A 
do-it-yourself kit of parts cut to size, 
Photo F including screws, bolts, glazing, spline, 

cement (but not including glass or 

masonite bottom panel) costs under 

$40. You could also construct your 

own frame from aluminum strips and 

other material sold at hardware stores 
. for making storm windows. 
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On this window, (photo A) the 
greenhouse fits flush against a white 
wood frame and the house sash can be 
removed or not. If there are combina- 
tion screen and storm windows, the 
house sash may be taken out and the 
combination sash left, if desired. Ac- 
tually, a weather-tight greenhouse is 
as snug as any sash. 

The installed greenhouse is 14” deep 
‘photo B) and_ will accommodate 
about two dozen plants of assorted 
sizes. The top opens easily for draft 
free ventilation; the screen underneath 
is an extra accessory. The tray on bot- 
tom was fashioned from sheet alumi- 
num and holds moist vermiculite to 
create humidity. 

After the greenhouse is screwed 
firmly to the window frame, use a 
caulking gun to caulk all around the 
sides and top where it joins the house. 

The heating coil along the front is 
plugged into the thermostat hanging at 
the side. Temperature may be kept 
anywhere from a low of 55° to a warm 
75-80°. Glass shelves permit light 
penetration and come in three sections 
for adjustability and to allow air 
circulation between the cracks. 

In summer, trees provide some shade 
for this east window, making suitable 
cultural conditions for semi-sun plants 
like begonias, African violets, and 
peperomias. Extra-long glass shelves 

photo C) are strengthened by a chain 
device in the center. And inside look- 
ing out through the window green- 
house, (photo D) living plants are al- 
ways decorative and harmonious. The 
vines in front are shade-loving creep- 
ing fig (Ficus pumila), ivies, and 
velvety Cissus adenopodus. 

Setting the thermostat low keeps 
greenhouse on the cool side for gera- 
niums, fuchsia, azalea, gardenia, win- 
ter-flowering tuberous begonia, ivies, 
saxifraga and forced dwarf daffodils 

photo E). Kept warmer, this south- 
side house would be perfect for sun- 
loving, warm-growing plants like bro- 
meliads, cacti, hoya, oleander, some 
orchids or if shade were provided 
against hot summer sun, _episcias, 
African violets and other gesneriads. 

Also, springtime flowers (photo F) 
stand out sharply against outdoor snow 
scenes. Plants are easy to care for from 
inside and grow better than on window- 
sills because the humidity can be kept 
high, and light comes from above and 
on three sides. Try building a green- 
house this winter. I am sure you will 
find this project an interesting and re- 
warding experience, and one that beau- 
tifies your home— inside and out. You'll 
be glad you did when your homemade 
greenhouse constantly reminds you of 
the warm summer months, 
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rOBER DAYS stimulate ac 
tivity, some of which can be directed 
to the fall tasks of gardening. The bril 
liancy of fall color in contrast with the 
greensward and the clear blue of the 
sky encourages outside activity. 


Tancy Oc 


Plant Shrubs Now 


This is the month to 
of shrubs in the 


increase the 
diversity border I x 
for fleshy 


shrubs do 


cept rooted woody plants, 
deciduous best if 
directly after frost has stopped growth 
and brought the leaves tumbling. In all 
country, lilac, deutzia, 


calycanthus, clethra, 


planted 


parts of the 
philadelphus, 
cornus and many others respond to fall 
planting. Prepare the soil by adding 
humus and plant food, see that drain 
age is adequate and plant the shrub no 
deeper than it stood in the nursery. 
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See also that the soil is well worked in 
among the roots and that ample water 
is applied. In the north a mulch should 
be applied after the ground is frozen, 
then all will be well. 


Start Compost Pile 


Leaves have finished their work for 
the year and are starting to tumble 
from tree and shrub. As they fall to 
the ground they carry with them stored 
plant food that the roots have trans- 
located and chlorophyll has converted 
into starches and sugars. By all means 
do not burn this accumulation of 
valuable material. Instead, add it to a 
compost pile so it may be retained for 
re-application to garden or border. A 
compost pile is such a valuable garden- 
ing aid that no home gardener should 
be without one. This is an ideal time 
to start a new one or to finish the one 
that has been in the process of growth 
during the growing year. 


Check Trees For Damage 

With trees denuded of leaves, exam- 
ination of their many parts is a simple 
process. First check the amount of 
growth made during the year. Next look 
for dead or weak branches. If many 
are apparent something is wrong. Look 
for scale insects especially on the weak 
branches. Test the bark of the trunk. 
If there are wounds or dead areas, they 
indicate trouble. Cut away the dead 
and loose bark, then paint the bark 
edge and exposed wood with shellac. 
This should be followed with a black 
tree paint on the exposed wood but not 
the cambium. Examine the base of the 
tree also. Determine whether there has 
girdling roots, or 


been damage from 





from rodents. Often smal] leaves with 
dead edges are an indication of trouble 
at or below the ground line, which pre- 
vents normal flow of moisture and 
plant food from roots to leaves. 


Feed Trees And Shrubs 


Though growth above ground has 
stopped for the year, tree roots are still 
active and will remain so until frost 
penetrates to the root area. This, there- 
fore, is the best time to feed trees and 
shrubs. It is usually wise to supply five 
pounds of a mixed fertilizer, such as a 
5-10-5 or a 10-6-4 for each inch of 
diameter of the trunk at breast height. 
Make one hole with a bar to the depth 
of 18-20 inches for each pound of 
fertilizer to be given. Most of the holes 
should be out under the ends of the 
branches for that is where the feeding 
roots have spread to. After putting fer- 
tilizer in the hole, fill the top four 
inches with soil to prevent a tufted 
growth of grass. When feeding shrubs 
plan to give each one about 20 pounds 
of fertilizer put into holes as described 
above. 


Use Latex Spray 

[his is late to plant evergreens in 
the north. South of Pennsylvania 
where cold weather is delayed until 
late November or December, they can 
still be set out but special care should 
be used to see that the trees are planted 
carefully and are set at the proper 
depth. It is usually wise to spray ever- 
green trees and shrubs both broad- 
leafed and needle, with a synthetic 
latex to reduce transpiration. One or 
two brands of this material are on the 
market and can be found in most gar- 
den shops. 


Rorasaven & Minisap 
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Start Indoor Bulbs 


Some bulbs can be started indoors 
this month for early winter blooms. 
Paper White narcissus, Soleil d’Or and 
other varieties of daffodils will respond 
to early potting. Roman hyacinths, 
freesias and oxalis are all easily forced. 
The above two narcissus can be set in 
pebbles, perlite or vermiculite with 
water barely touching the base of the 
bulbs. Other bulbs are better set in 
soil. Place in a cool location with little 
light until the roots form and_ the 
leaves appear. At that time they may be 
brought into light and will respond 
rapidly. 





Start hyacinth bulbs indoors in hya- 
cinth glasses and wire supports. 
Narcissus bulbs do well and have 
ornamental value when set in cera- 
mic containers just above the water 
level, amidst crushed stone. 


Continue Lawn Maintenance 


lawn. Mowing 
should continue because long grass 
will mat and _ consequently come 
through the winter in poor shape. By 
the end of the month it is appropriate 
to apply a pre-emergence weed killer 
such as calcium arsenate, chlordane 
and lead arsenate. The potency of the 
chemical will hold over until spring. 
None of them is completely effective 
but they do reduce the amount of 
weeds and thus give the good grasses a 
better chance to fill in the bare spots 
early in the spring. Since grass that 
goes into winter adequately supplied 
with plant food will start earlier and 
grow more lustily, fertilizing is advised 
at this time. Fifteen to 20 pounds of 
10-6-4 applied on 1000 square feet 
will be of real advantage to grass 
plants. 


Don’t neglect the 





A handy fall planting guide for 
spring-lowering bulbs: (L to R) 
crocus, grape hyacinth, hyacinth. 
Daffodils: small-cup, large-cup, trum- 
pet. Tulips: Tulipa clusiana, dasy- 
stemon, fosteriana, Triumph, Parrot, 
Darwin. 





Remove Tropical Water Lilies 

In the northern states hardy water- 
lilies may be left in a pool all winter 
but the tropical lilies should be re- 
moved from the water before the water 
temperature drops below 65°. They 
should be stored in pots of soil in a 
location where the temperature never 
drops below 60°. In the south it is also 
wise to lift tropical lilies and store 
them because there are few places 
where water will not become too cold 
for them at some time during the 
winter. 
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Finish Planting Bulbs 


It is time to finish the job of bulb 
planting for spring bloom. While tulips 
may be planted even in November, the 
rest of the popular bulb list should be 
in the ground before the end of this 
month in the north and by the middle 
of next month in the south. By such 
action the bulbs can develop adequate 
root systems before the ground freezes. 


GENEREUX 
Store Caladium Bulbs 


As soon as the tops of fancy-leafed 
caladiums have started to turn color, 
they should be lifted and the bulbs 
cleaned and allowed to dry for two 
weeks in a warm place with adequate 
air circulation. Store them in vermicu- 
lite or perlite where the temperature 
remains between 50° and 60°. If potted 
dry and store in the same pots. 











Blend 






flowers and stone 


into a 


decorative 


WALL GARDEN 


THERE 1s A VAST difference between a 
planted wall and a wall garden. Any 
retaining wall can be planted, and the 
height of the wall will determine the 
appropriate plants. We can, if it is 
high, drape it with shrubs and vines. 
If it is of medium height, it can be 
planted with the old stand-bys: arabis, 
alyssum, iberis, cerastium and large 
pinks. 

A wall garden, on the other hand, 
should be specially built for the pur- 
pose. It ought to be near the house 
where you can enjoy it all through the 
year. It is a garden to be looked at 
closely, so all the plants in it, or at 
its foot, can be appreciated in their 
many fascinating variations. Here, 
choice plants, many from high moun- 
tains, can be made to feel at home. The 
good drainage, cool root run and raised 
position suits most of them. 
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Construction. A foundation a foot or 
more deep is laid in a trench below 
ground level using heavy stones, small 
stones and soil. The wall is built with 
staggered joints, some left wide enough 
to accommodate large plants. Each 
layer of stone and all spaces are care- 
fully covered with tightly-pressed-in 
soil so there are no air-pockets or homes 
for rodents or other creatures. The 
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stones are laid up just off the vertical, 
sloping back very slightly to absorb 
rain and light yet not appearing to be 
falling backward. Each stone is sloped 
in at an angle, lower at the back, so that 
water runs in and the stones do not 
have a tendency to fall out. Many 
gardeners recommend planting the wall 
as you put it up. This is fine if you are 
the builder. However, if you are paying 









Section through wall 


showing foundation 
and adjacent planting 


for expensive help you will probably 
wait until it is finished. Although 
this is a bit more difficult, with care 
the results will be satisfactory. The 
type of stone is not of first importance. 
Weathered limestone is most desirable— 
anything except round boulders. 

Soil should be a good loam lightened 
with peat and stone chips, yet firm 
enough to prevent washing out. 


HORTICULTURE 





Doretta KLABer, 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania 


These notes are being written to- 
ward the end of May. On top of, in the 
face, and at the foot of my 25-foot- 
long wall (visible from porch and liv- 
ing room) are the following plants, 
growing in half-shade: 


Plants That Have Bloomed—On the 
top: Draba, Penstemon _ fruticosus, 
Veronica amoena, Potentilla  rupes- 
tris, Physaria didymocarpa, Iris flavissi- 
ma, Townsendia, Viola arenaria rosea. 


PGK, & 


At foot: Iris sintenisi, Primula japon- 
ica, Aquilegia scopulorum, Armeria lau- 
cheana, dianthus hybrids, Scabiosa al- 
pina, Chrysogonum virginianum, Aster 
alpinus, Heuchera, Sedum nevi. 

Still In Bloom—At top: Semper- 
vivums, Senecio speciosus, double Tun- 
ica, Campanula elatinoides, Gentiana 
decumbens, scabra and _ septemfida. 
In wall: Astilbe chinensis nana and 
simplicifolia, Campanula elatines, rad- 
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Part of a wall garden in June showing: Geranium Walney hybrids, Campanulas elatines and elatinoides, Iris sin- 
tenisi, Saxifraga lingulata, Japanese primroses, Armeria launcheana and Dianthus neglectus. 


The plants are placed in the soil 
both between the layers of stone and 
in the joints, but the stonework should 
not be entirely hidden or the wall will 
lose its interesting character. A small 
stone tucked in below the plant will 
help support it until it is rooted in. It 
is important to know your plants and 
their habits. A mat of foliage that 
hangs down can hide or smother a 
smaller plant below it. Some plants 
can be put in as decorative accents, 
others look their best in groups. There 
is a vast assortment to choose from. 
There are appropriate plants for each 
position, whether it is the top of the 
wall, the face, or a narrow border at 
the foot. 


Space does not permit full discus- 
sion of the plants. If you are unfamiliar 
with them, there are many good books 
on rock garden and alpine plants. One 
can learn much from descriptive nur- 
sery catalogs, or a visit to a mursery 
that grows these plants can be of the 
greatest help. Most of them can be 
raised from seed, and this is the cheap- 
est way. It is also the most fun and 
very educational. 
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Self-sown alpine for-get-me-nots, Aethio- 
nema Warley Rose and Androsace 
sempervivoides and A. sarmentosa, 
made it pink and blue for a long time. 


In the wall: Primula kisoana, auricula, 
Phlox Brittoni, pink arabis, Armeria 
juniperifolia, alpine for-get-me-nots. 

At the foot: Auriculas and related Eu- 
ropean primulas, Primula denticulata, 
primroses, Primula  farinosa; 
Hepaticas, Erica darleyensis, dwarf 
shooting-star, alpine for-get-me-nots. 
These latter are pulled up when they 
begin to go to seed; some are shaken 
over the area. The seedlings grow and 
live over the winter and another spring 
is again heavenly blue. 

In Bloom At This Writing (end of 
May)—On top: dwarf  columbine, 
Gypsophila repens rosea, Aethionema 
Warley Rose (continuing), encrusted 
saxifrages, white thyme. Also, Dianthus 
neglectus, Saponaria, Sedum dasyphyl- 
lum, Geranium Walney hybrids. 


vernal 


In wall: Achillea aizoon, Dianthus al- 
pinus, cymbalarias, encrusted saxifra- 
ges, Dicentra eximia, Erinus alpinus, 
and the evergreen lewisias. 


deana and carpatica, Potentilla fragi- 
formis. 

At foot: Iris forresti and chrysographes, 
Patrinia palmata, hardy cyclamen, 
Sedum sieboldi (also in wall), Silene 
schafta, sedum dragons-blood and pul- 
chellum. 

There are additional plants in the 
terrace paving in front of the wall and 
in the bed beyond the top of the wall; 
all told, well over a hundred species 
and varieties, but only a small part of 
those could be used. Your likes and 
dislikes, the aspect of the wall, the type 
of soil you have, (whether acid or al- 
kaline) all these factors govern your 
choice. 

The drabas started the parade in late 
March and April with their bright yel- 
low alyssum-like flowers on dwarf ro- 
setted mats. Until heavy frost there will 
be some color. Campanula rotundifolia 
will probably be the last to stop bloom- 
ing in late November. But the ever- 
green lewisias and saxifrages, semper- 
vivums and sedums, vernal primulas, 
hepaticas, erica and so on, will carry 
interesting form and foliage through the 
winter. :: 
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F.: LOWING THE LILy family is a fas- 
cinating sport, whether from an easy 
chair or on the hoof, so to speak. It is a 
three-angled pursuit: lilies in their na- 
tive haunts; lilies in gardens; lilies in 
history, art, and literature. 
Plant hunting in actuality 
challenging adventure. A man 
long wind, stout heart and stout boots, 
to pursue the lily family, which en- 
circles the northern hemisphere. Wild 
lilies cling to sea cliffs, settle in swamps, 
climb up gorges and mountain flanks. 
Heat and snow, thirst and solitude, the 
hostility of snakes or savages—these are 
the hazards of a plant hunter. In spite 
of such hazards some 400 species have 
been discovered and described. Superb 
specimens flourish in the Old World 
and the New, but not one grows below 
the equator and only two under tropi- 
cal conditions—the 18 inch white Phil- 
ippine lily, and the four foot Indian 
lily of the Nilghiri Hills. The east coast 
of Asia, the west coast of North Amer- 
ica and the Mediterranean region are 
the three most richly garnished places. 


offers 
needs 
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Lucy Emsury, Norwalk, Connecticut 


Cretan vase displaying lily art decoration. 


The Far East is the home of almost 
half the world’s lilies and the majority 
of our finest garden lilies originated 
there. Though primarily an ornamental 
plant, the lily is also edible. Thousands 
of bulbs have been consumed annually 
in China, the tasty tiger lily (Lilium 
tigrinum) in particular; and in the 
\merican wilderness Indians dug swamp 
lilies for food. 

Nature certainly outdid herself when 
she created the lily. A lily is always a 
lily, recognizable at once, whether on 
the coast of California or of China. 





shows 
quality in size and bloom, and is remark- 
ably disease resistant. 


Cascade strain (Madonna lily) 


However, its size and way of growth 
is relative to modifications of climate 
and soil. Despite its exquisite appear- 
ance, the lily is extremely adaptable 
and surprisingly sturdy. Heights range 
from the 12 inch Japanese type CL. 
elegans of modern rock gardens) to the 
12 foot Himalayan (L. giganteum him- 
alaicum ) tallest of all lilies, a striking 
plant topped with a cluster of white 
trumpets, violet-tinged within. These 
trumpets turn down and open earth- 
ward. Other species carry shallower 
shapes that face skyward, as, for in- 
stance, the orange lily of Savoy and 
Corsica, an alpine plant that adapted 
itself to London gardens in the time of 
Shakespeare. 

Gardening is such an old, old art 
that nobody can say when or where 
lilies first came under cultivation. The 
Orient, no doubt long preceded the 
Occident in lily culture. Even in the 
western world its origin is veiled in an- 
tique mist. 

The first authentic record 
from Assyrian monuments dating back 
to 1000 B.C. with sculptured lily forms. 
By 143 B.C. Palestinian coin-makers 
were stamping the lily on shekels. In 
myth and poetry the lily appeared much 
sooner, besung by Homer of Greece, 
and Solomon of Israel. To the lands 
north of Egypt the lily became what 
the lotus had long been in the thought 
and art forms of the Pharaonic country. 
The mountains and meadows of the 
whole region were studded with lilies 
of various sorts, the white among them. 


comes 


HORTICULTURE 


White in the Orient signifies the 
purity of death, in the Occident the 
purity of life. Of all the family this 
flower of glistening white was destined 
for the highest and most enduring role. 
In prehistoric times it acquired relig- 
ious significance, and very early entered 
art, literature and gardens every- 
where. Romans of Virgil's day decked 
graves of the illustrious with Juno’s 
flower. Early Christians walked the 
streets of Rome, wreathed with white 
lilies rejoicing in the season of Resur- 
rection. 

With traders and crusaders the Ma- 
donna lily went northward and became 
a chivalric badge. Knights wore lily- 


Symbolism 


L. martagon album is native to Italy, 
Turkey, Dalmatia and Greece. 

wreaths, woven by fair fingers around 
their helmets. The white lily gathered 
new names: people talked of the An- 
nunciation Lily, the Mystic Lily, St. 
Joseph’s Lily, as more and more pic- 
tures were painted by great masters in 
Italy, Flanders, and France. For centur- 
ies artists stressed the white lily’s sig- 
nificance, climaxed by Rossetti’s Ecce 
Ancilla Domine, hung in 1850 in the 
National Gallery, London. The Madon- 
na lily is now scientifically known as 
L. candidum. It stands in many Ameri- 
can gardens, accompanied by blue lark- 
spur. At dusk it gives out a delicious 
scent, as is the habit of white flowers 
which depend on night-flying insects 
for fertilization. 

A later comer and much less storied 
is the long-trumpeted white, which we 
call the Easter lily CL. longiflorum). 
Among us this lily has become a flor- 
ists’ flower, yet for countless seasons it 
perfumed quiet Japanese gardens be- 
fore trade opened the Orxient to the 
West. Then, in 1819, the Royal Hor- 
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The Aurelian lily (L. aurelianense) 


ticultural Society brought it to Eng- 
land. British ships must have taken it 
to Bermuda, where it flourished. Sea 
and coral—these were its natural con- 
ditions in a home half-a-world away. 
On Okinawa, that intrepid plant-hunt- 
er, Professor E. H. Wilson of the Ar- 
nold Arboretum found the lily in coral 
pockets near the island’s edge. 
Professor Wilson, an indefatigable 
collector to whom America owes a 
wealth of introductions, spent 20 years 
in the Orient from 1898 on. In the 
summer of 1903 he explored the Min 
River valley, a steep-sided, perilous 
place where summers burn hot and 
ceaselsss winds sweep between snow- 
capped peaks. A glorious sight greeted 
his eye—Regal lilies swinging on their 
coppery stems by tens of thousands, 
pouring out heady perfume from gold- 
en throats! Climbing after them, he 
broke a leg, dragged himself back to 
camp and lay alone till it mended. 
When recovered, he brought the regal 
lily CL. regale) back with him to grace 
the gardens of America. A unique clas- 


The regal lily (L. regale) which so in- 
spired Professor E. H. Wilson, of the 
Arnold Arboretum. 


sic in its field is his richly illustrated 
monograph on The Lilies of Eastern 
Asia. 

Among denizens of gardens the mar- 
tagons are old-timers, in color and char- 
acter a complete contrast to the ma- 
donna and other trumpet types men- 
tioned. Their rich rose, scarlet, or 
wine-purple petals roll back into tur- 
ban-like shapes. Hence the name, mar- 
tagon, given by the Italians, meaning 
Turk’s turban or cap. The Turks- 
caps are native to Italy, Turkey, Dal- 
matia, and Greece. 

Less rich in color range and less his- 
toric than the Mediterranean species 
are our American Turks-caps. It was 


through the ages 


the sharp eye of an Italian which first 
noticed these orange flowers along the 
savannahs of Georgia in 1524. Gio- 
vanni de Verrazzano was the name of 
this Florentine sea-captain. 

For the most part plant discovery 
has been but a by-product of some 
other adventurous search. Inadvertent- 
ly, the Forty-niners unearthed flower 
riches as well as ore. As they searched 
the Sierras for gold they saw the pan- 
ther lily (L. pardalinum), carrying a 
score of crimson-spotted orange blooms 
on a six-foot stalk. On the slopes of Mt. 
Shasta, Mt. Washington, and Mt. 
Hood gold diggers came upon tall- 
stemmed lilies, white, or purple, or 
wine-colored, startling and beautiful 
flowers. 


L. candidum 
—detail from 
XIII century 
mosaic, Flor- 
ence, Italy. 


Thus, our west coast commenced to 
yield floral treasures a century ago. 
Perhaps the stately lily family stepped 
from Asia into America in that distant 
time when the two continents were still 
land-linked. By whatever route they 
reached our shores, lilies have become 
a precious heritage. Great poets have 
sung of the lily since Biblical days, 
Shakespeare and Tennyson among 
them; and in a charming Chinese tale 
Lafcadio Hearn recounts how Kuan-yin, 
Goddess of Mercy, rested her foot upon 
a lily-flower. Wherever the lily travelled, 
legend and poetry travelled too, per- 
fuming the lands and men’s thoughts 
these 3000 years. :: 
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Mrs. E. Raymonp Cups, Rollinsford, New Hampshire 


Converting 


COLONIAL 
MUSEUM 


Entrance to the old herb garden at the Moffat-Ladd House. 
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ion EXTENSIVE GARDEN of the Mof- 
fat-Ladd House, in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, is terraced with many large 
raised flower beds with paths bordered 
by shrubbery, a spiral rose trellis, a sun- 
dial and antique bee hives. 

When we took over, it seemed neces- 
sary to make changes more suited to 
the post-war years. We hired the part- 
time services of a qualified landscape 
contractor and changed our committee 
from an advisory one to a working one 
composed of dirt-gardeners. We _ re- 
moved as many flower beds as we could 
and pulled up some of the plants that 
had become rank, hoping none of the 
members had a sentimental attachment 
for them. We begged plants, bought a 
few and used what we could from the 
eliminated beds to improve the remain- 
ing ones. We were not spending any 
more money than in previous years and 
the garden certainly looked better. 

Then the idea of a museum garden 
came up. The Moffat-Ladd House was 
built in 1763, so we had to have a 
1763 garden. Our lovely early chrysan- 
themums were now looked upon with 
horror instead of admiration. People 
shuddered at our petunias that added 
so much color during the summer. 

We own a horse-chestnut tree that 
was planted by General William Whip- 
ple, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The tree was certainly an 
authentic museum piece, so we capital- 
ized on it by selling seedlings which 
had started from its chestnuts. This 
gave us a little extra money for new, 
or, rather, old material. We went over 
the lists of colonial flowers that grew at 
Mount Vernon, Monticello, Williams- 
burg and Sturbridge Village. At times 
these lists were completely frustrating 
as many of the plants we already had 
were not included. Occasionally we were 
lucky and could find what we wanted 
on one list if not on all of them. We 
left some of our most effective plants 
with the excuse that we might find 
them on lists not yet compiled. 

The devastatingly cold winter of 
1958-1959 hastened our plan as it 
killed off many perennials that we never 
would have willingly thrown out. So 
then we had to begin over again, using 
as replacements only authentic colonial 
plants. 
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With peonies and dictamnus, for the 
backbone of the beds, and phlox, holly- 
hocks and echinops for height, we had 
a start. Daphne made a satisfactory 
edging for one long bed and a low grow- 
ing veronica for another. We also used 
dianthus and campanula for borders. 

For filling in, flax, lemon day-lilies, 
iris and platycodon worked out well, 
with yucca for accents. 

We hope to acquire hibiscus, plan- 
tain lilies and lambs ear as well as the 


been unable to utilize the colonial 
spring flowers such as mertensia, col- 
umbine, English daisies and primroses, 
lupin, basket-of-gold and sweet rocket. 
Perennials provide a background and 
give a design to the beds but their 
bloom is not continuous, so we rely 
heavily on annuals for color. Unfortu- 
nately, they will only keep blooming as 
long as the dead heads are cut off. 
alyssum and 
from seed as 


sweet 
grown 


Nasturtiums, 
mignonette are 


View from Moffat-Ladd House showing trellises, sun- 
dial and beds of echinops, phlox and delphinium. 


biennials, foxglove and sweet william. 
Bouncing bet is of the right period and 
easily acquired, but a menace to any 
garden with its propensity for taking 
over and its somewhat insignificant 
flowers. We have avoided beebalm too. 
Geraniums are out of the question for 
us in New Hampshire unless we re- 
place them every year. 

Vinca minor is a satisfactory ground 
cover and can be used as an edger if 
trimmed, which encourages its growth. 
Treated this way, it almost gives the 
effect of box which was so widely used 
in colonial gardens, but is not hardy in 
Portsmouth. 

The garden is open to the public 
only during the summer, so we have 


they are fast-growing and may be plant- 
ed in their permanent location. The 
other annuals we buy in flats. Calen- 
dula, China asters, marigolds, snap- 
dragons and cleome are satisfactory. 
Bachelor buttons are good in their 
first blooming but tend to run out in 
mid-season. Scabiosa is especially good, 
as is candytuft. Stock is either effective 
or it does not bloom at all for us but we 
always try some. Pansies seem to be 
out of scale among the larger plants. 
Being a horticulturist at heart, rath- 
er than an historian, this museum gar- 
dening was a blow. But it soon became a 
challenge and now has become another 
interest, with one reservation—we still 
want to use petunias and mums. :: 


A spiral rose trellis adds charm, while antique bee hives 
accent a planting of rhododendrons and mountain laurel. 











NOW every gardener Can 


Frep ANDERSON 


Salem, Massachusetts 








For MANY YEARS gardening hobbyists 
were forced to consider themselves 
strictly warm weather gardeners and 
consequently concentrated all their en- 
deavors in the warm growing months of 
summer. 

Now with the discovery of plastic 
polyester and polyethylene film the 
home gardener can construct his own 
practical working greenhouse for a cost 
estimated at .50¢ per sq. ft. of the struc- 
ture. The polyester film reportedly has 
one-third the strength of tensile steel 
and is resistant to acids, solvents, bac- 
teria and fungi. It brings year round 
dimensions to gardening previously im- 
possible for the small homeowner. 

\ greenhouse 15 x 30 feet should 
take approximately 80 man hours to 
build and cover with plastic film. Fur- 
ther auxiliaries, like heating equipment. 
will add additional cost depending 
upon the choice of the builder. Prefab- 
ricated greenhouse kits complete with 
film covering are available for those not 
wishing to build their own structure. 

Materials needed are: %4” batten 
strips for securing the film to the frame, 
structural lumber (No. 1, common 
grade is adequate for framing) or red- 
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wood which may be obtained at a high- 
er cost. Lumber should be treated with a 
wood preservative, and later painted to 
prevent moisture penetration. Coated 
four-penny nails are recommended for 
mounting batten strips. If using red- 
wood only galvanized or aluminum 
nails should be used. Double-headed 
nails are recommended to facilitate glaz- 
ing; and lastly, an adequate amount of 
film to cover the top and sides of the 
greenhouse. Installing a second layer of 
film over the inside can reduce heating 
costs 30% to 40%, and further, helps 
eliminate condensation. 

When constructing the frame the 
rafters should fit properly at the eave. 
A poor fit (fig. 1) will prevent the film 
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Fig. l 


from fitting flat and tight. Also, im- 
properly fitted structural members may 
have sharp corners which can puncture 
the film. The recommended roof pitch 
to insure snow removal and water run- 
off is one foot of drop to two feet of dis- 
tance. For most economical construc- 
tion and film support, rafters (2” x 4” 
or 2” x 3”) should be spaced from 24” 
to 36” apart (fig. 2). 
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Fig. 3 


Mark the end rafters (fig. 3) to 
show where the end of each strip of 
film will line up to make a three to four 
inch lap. The overlap will cover the 
next parallel roll of film being laid— 
and so on to the peak. 
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uild HIS OWN GREENHOUSE 


Fig. 9 


Unroll sufficient film to cover the 
greenhouse length, plus two feet for 
pulling tight. Expose only that side to 
the weather that is so marked on the 
film. Run the first strip the length of 
the roof at the eave (fig. 4) allowing a 
three inch overhang at the eave. Also, 
leave six inches to wrap around the end 
rafter, which will later be fastened by 
battens to the gable. Pulling the film 
flat and straight, mount a batten strip 
extending to the top edge of the film at 
the free end (fig. 4) using fourpenny 
nails spaced three to five inches and 
staggered. The batten strip should not 
be nailed within four inches of the top 
edge of film as the next strip of film 
must slide under the batten strip to 
overlap the first run. 


Fig. 4 
To apply tension a loop is made in 


the film to permit either hand pulling 
or the use of a fence stretcher (fig. 5). 
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Hand tension will keep the film taut 
during glazing for houses up to 35 feet 
in length. For longer houses a fence 
stretcher should be used. The stretcher 


Fig. 5 
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Fig. 6 


fig. 6) is attached with a loop of rope 
passed through a pipe, the pipe is then 
passed through the film loop. Pull tight, 
and secure the rope to an automobile 
bumper or any solid point. 

When the film is pulled down 
“drum” tight, fasten the battens in 
place. Allow a six inch run over of film 
to overhang the end rafter. Follow the 
same procedure until both sides of the 
roof are covered (fig. 7). The overlap- 
ping film at the ridge is then fastened 
with a batten strip. 
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Glaze the sides (fig. 8) using the 
same procedure. The side run of film 
should fit up under the film overhang- 
ing the eave. Overhanging film from 
the sides and roof is wrapped around 
the end rafters and studs, and stapled. 


Fig. 7 


Now the gable ends may be glazed. 
Film may be installed either up and 
down, or lengthwise ( whichever is more 
convenient) using hand tension. Secure 
the film at the junction with battens. 


Fig. 8 


The resulting greenhouse (fig. 9) is 
tight, attractive in appearance, and 
should provide you with many hours of 
enjoyment as you watch your plants 
progress happily through the cold win- 
ter months. 
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Coldirame Construction 


Although not a new device for gar- 
deners, the coldframe is currently en- 
joying widespread usage among today’s 
home gardeners. In the fall young or 
tender plants may be moved into the 
coldframe to winter over, or hardwood 
cuttings may be rooted along with seed 
that will germinate the following spring. 

As with the greenhouse, the use of 
polyethylene film to construct a simple 
and inexpensive yet dependable cold 
frame now makes this gardening tech 
nique available to all. 

To construct the wooden frame, 
build it as you would a door frame o1 
frame (fig. A). Lumber 
need not be the most expensive but 
should be 2” x 3” or 2” x 4” for dura 
materials are 1” 


storm window 


bility. Other necessary 
galvanized or aluminum nails, and suf 
ficient lengths of 34” round molding to 
secure the film to the frame’s four sides 

Construction: Place the longer edges 
of the two frames side by side on any 


convenient working surface and with 
blocks or wedges raise the two outer 
edges two to three inches (fig. A) form- 











ing a shallow “V” with the frames. 
Position the film squarely on one end 
and nail down with a strip of molding, 
spacing the nails no more than three 
inches apart. 

Unroll the film (weather side up) 
and draw frame (fig. B) 
pulling it tight enough to remove all 
slack across the “V” depression. Nail 
the film down on the frame's outer 
edge. Be sure the two frames are solidly 
butted together at their top edges dur- 
ing this step. This completed, trim off 
the excess film at the frame edge. 


across the 


Remove the wedging material and 
force the frames down flat on the work 
fig. € Nail down the inside 
molding strips on each frame. 


space 



































All that remains is to nail down the 
remaining molding strips starting with 
the center. When nailing the outer 
strips, pull the film by hand to remove 
any wrinkles. With the nailing com- 
pleted slit the frames apart (fig. D) 
and trim off the excess film along the 
outer edges of the molding. 
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Fig. D 


When finished the coldframe may be 
shallow depression where 
plants are growing, or placed atop a 
supporting frame of boards. Securely 
fasten the coldframe to the ground or 
supporting frame by hooks or some oth- 
er stabilizing device to prevent its being 
lifted and blown away by strong winds. 


set over a 


In choosing a site for your coldframe, 
an open location facing east should re- 
ceive primary consideration, except for 
those plants known to require shade. 
For these, a position facing north is 
best. The services this small-sized green- 
house performs are many and _ the 
interest it adds is delightful. Properly 
used and maintained, the coldframe 
will produce sufficient plants during the 
first season or two, to pay its cost. 

For do-it-yourself gardening hobby- 
ists, a rapid and efficient coldframe to 
house plants during the winter months 
should prove both an interesting and re- 
warding venture come next spring. :: 
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Grow HOUSEPLANTS From seed 


by Ruta Gannon 


FoR THE GARDENER who likes to ex- 
periment, there is a real thrill in grow- 
ing house plants from seed. Not only 
are you able to grow plants sometimes 
difficult to obtain, but often a package 
of seed costs less than just one plant. 

This is particularly true of the fi- 
brous-rooted double flowered begonias as 
well as the F, hybrids. These are avail- 
able in tints of rose, pink and red as 
well as white. Actually, they are one of 
the most practical plants you can raise 
because you can have them as house 
plants all winter and then use them 
outdoors as edging plants for a shady 
border. During June or July you can 
make cuttings of those you prefer and, 
before frost, pot them to use indoors 
during the winter. Jewelite is particu- 
larly beautiful! bearing mostly rose-red 
to rose-pink double flowers against a 
background of shiny bronze leaves. 
There is a great variety to choose from. 


Begonia seeds, like petunias, are very 
fine and need care in sowing. I use a 
bulb pan (wide mouthed flower pot) 
2% filled with leaf mold or peat moss. 


Over this goes about 114 inches of 
milled sphagnum moss. Tamped down 
firmly, so that the surface is even, it 
will require considerable watering be- 
fore it is possible to sow the seeds. Test 
the moss with your finger to determine 
when it is well saturated, then sow the 
seeds carefully. Sift a fine layer of sand 
over them about % of an inch thick, 
tamp down and water with a fine 
spray. Place a plastic bag over the pot 
and leave in a warm but not sunny 
spot. Watch carefully to see that the 
sand remains moist, for with fine seeds 
it is fatal for the tiny root hairs to dry 
out. As soon as the seedlings have ger- 
minated, remove the plastic and place 
them in the light. When the second 
set of leaves appear, transplant into 
small pots. 

Another excellent double duty plant 
is coleus or flame-nettle. This plant is 
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mainly grown for its beautiful foliage. 
Although many kinds are available, I 
prefer the Avalon strain whose leaves 
may be salmon, pink, rose, cream, 
copper, gold or combinations of these 
colors. Although coleus needs full sun 
in winter to bring out its colors, it is a 
plant par excellence for a shady spot 
in the summer garden. As with the 
begonias, I start with seed and use the 
plants in the garden. Then toward the 
end of August, I make cuttings of the 
plants having the most beautiful fol- 
iage. Be sure to do this before frost, as 
coleus is always one of the first casual- 
ties. Start seeds same as begonias. 


Geraniums (Pelargonium) both sin- 
gle and double varieties, fancy-leafed, 
ivy-leafed, scented and Martha Wash- 
ington types are easy to grow from 
seed. However, they germinate quite 
unevenly. Some will appear in two 
weeks while others may take two 
months. Do not discard your seed pot 
until you have given the late comers a 
chance to appear. Once your plants 
have grown large enough it is easy to 
take cuttings of those you like best. 

When making geranium cuttings, 
allow them to form a callus before 
placing in sharp sand to root. Make 
the cutting about four inches long, 
pinching out any buds or flowers. Re- 
taining not more than two or three 
leaves, make a sharp, clean, diagonal 
cut below a node (leaf joint) and let 
the cuttings dry for several hours. A 
callus will form. Then dip ‘in a rooting 
hormone and with a plant label make a 
hole about 112 inches deep in the 
sand. Insert cutting and firm in well. 
This is very important as more cut- 
tings are lost by not firming them in, 
than in any other way. Cover with a 
plastic bag to increase humidity and 
place them out of the sun. As soon as 
roots have formed, pot up in small 
pots as there is no nourishment in 
sand. Geraniums bloom best when pot- 


bound,-so plant them in small] size pots. 

Outdoor petunias make excellent 
house plants if you have sunny win- 
dows in which to grow them. They 
will take six months to bloom. After 
blooming in the house, they can be cut 
back very hard, planted in the garden 
and if well fed will bloom again later. 

Three of my favorite winter bloom- 
ing plants are primroses (Primula), Schi- 
zanthus and Godetia. Unlike the other 
plants mentioned, these require not 
only cool conditions to germinate but . 


cool growing conditions as well (about 
50°). Do not attempt to grow them 
unless you can provide these condi- 
tions. I grow these three in my green- 
house which is electrically heated, and 
kept at 50°. Before I had the green- 
house, I used to grow cool tempera- 
ture plants on a plant stand in an un- 
used bedroom having a sunny window. 
By turning the heat completely off, the 
plants grew well. Once they were in 
bloom, however, I brought them into 
the heated rooms, put them in decora- 
tive containers and enjoyed the flow- 
ers. When they had finished blooming, 
they were cut back severely, fed and 
returned to their cool growing condi- 

tions where they bloomed again. 
Primula malacoides (Fairy prim- 
rose) with its sprays of dainty flowers 
is one of the plants I enjoy most. I til 
a silver bowl, which holds six five- 
with primroses and use it 


as a centerpiece on my dining table. 
By giving them lots of water, they last 
about three weeks. Then back they go 
and I bring up others to replace them. 
If you try Fairy primroses, be sure to 
start them in a cool place as they will 
not germinate well where it is warm. 
They take six months from seed to 
flower. :: 
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NATURE’S FINAL PAGEANT 
of the growing year 


Danie. J. Forey, Salem, Massachusetts. 


AUTUMN COLOR is sheer magic, and its 
effect on our senses is not easily put 
into words. This lavish pageant of na- 
ture’s brightest and most richly blend- 
ed pigments is ours to live with and 
enjoy. The sparkle of red, the glow of 
orange and the gleaming warmth of 
gold that transforms the landscape at 
this time of year never fail to over- 
whelm us. 

Ernest H. Wilson, great keeper of 
the Arnold Arboretum, never wearied 
of singing the praises of autumn. In 
one of his brightest essays which ap- 
peared in Aristocrats of the Trees, he 
summed it up crisply. “It is a weak- 
ness of humans to crave most those 
things beyond their immediate reach, 
but the wise among us are content to 
enjoy those which fall within the scope 
of everyday life. To revel in the splen- 
did riot of autumn color no long jour- 
ney has to be undertaken. It is at our 
very door. From the St. Lawrence Val- 
ley and the Canadian lakes southward 
to the Allegheny Mountains there is 
displayed each autumn a scene of en- 
trancing beauty not surpassed the world 
over. Central Europe, Japan, China and 





other parts of eastern Asia have their 
own season of autumn color and each 
area has an individuality of its own 
but, if they rival, they cannot surpass 
the forest scenes of North America.” 


What must have been the feelings 
of those early settlers more than three 
centuries ago when they saw their new- 
ly adopted countryside take on_ its 
month of glory. They had an inherent 
love of flowers and trees and shrubs. 
They recalled the change in leaf and 
fruit that they had known at home. 
But the autumn color in England was 
soft and restrained in contrast to the 
sharp brilliance of the New World. 

No doubt they accepted it as Na- 
ture’s final pageant of the growing 
year. Yet it must have filled them with 
wonder and hope, for surely it was the 
handiwork of God. 


Over the years, plant scientists have 
studied the processes that occur within 
plants to bring about the extraordinary 
transformation of color. Theirs is a 
technical language filled with precise 
terms to explain chemical changes that 
occur as a tree stores food and at the 
same time disposes of certain waste ma- 
terials. In the landscape about us there 
are two kinds of trees, the evergreens 
and the deciduous types which drop 
their leaves in winter. 

The term evergreen is self-explana- 
tory. The pines, the spruces, the hem- 
locks, the firs and many others are by 
nature adapted to hold their needle-like 
leaves throughout the cold season of the 
year. Actually, however, in the process 
of growth and development, they do 
shed their mature needles in spring and 
summer. But the process occurs gradu- 
ally and it is not always apparent since 
newly-formed growth is present as old 
needles are dropping. 

Che leaves of trees like maples, elms 
and oaks are actually factories for the 
production of food to sustain and per- 
petuate growth. Before they shed their 
leaves in the fall, they convert food for 
winter storage. This is conveyed through 
the leaf stem to the branches and roots 
for the coming of another spring when 
the eternal cycle of growth begins anew. 


But the workings of Nature are by 
no means simple. The presence of yel- 


low and red pigments becomes evident 
as the chlorophyll or green coloring 
matter breaks down. 

Leaves of some trees and shrubs like 
birches, magnolias, the American ash 
and many others contain two yellow 
pigments in their cellular structure 
known as carotin (or carotene) and 
xanthophyll. With the disappearance of 
chlorophyll, their true color value re- 
places the familiar green. 

The wide variety of red tones in au- 
tumn foliage can be traced to the pres- 
ence of a red soluble glucoside pigment 
known as anthocyanin. When fall days 
are filled with sunshine and nights are 
cool to the point of crispness, an abun- 
dance of sugar is produced in the 
leaves of some of our favorite trees. 
Then the oaks, the sassafras, sumac, 
dogwood, many of our maples and 
some shrubs take on a rich array of 
red, vermillion and intermediate tones. 

Birches and beeches, maples and 
shadebushes and a host of other native 
and exotic trees and shrubs, draped in 
gold, are a sheer delight to the eye. 
Yet when we see them rising among 
the rich reds of the oaks, the swamp 
maples, the sassafras and the sumacs, 
their beauty is all the more startling. 
Richer than the rainbow, more subtly 
blended than a Persian carpet, we 
hardly need to know the how and why 
of it. It is the glory of autumn and we 
revel in it. 

Stately pines and spruces, graceful 
hemlocks and red cedars, standing like 
sentinels in their somber green, bring 
the brilliant splashes of color into sharp- 
er focus. So, too, do the reflections 
mirrored in pond and stream or in 
some quiet seasixle bay. 

As these glorious days pass, one by 
one, we come to that season of autum- 
nal decay which follows the fleeting 
hours we call Indian Summer. Then 
the somber tones of brown are every- 
where. Soon it will be winter. 

But as Nathaniel Hawthorne re- 
corded in The American Notebooks 
more than a century ago, we cannot 
forget those “mild, sweet, perfect 
days in which the warm sunshine 
seemed to embrace the earth and all 
earth’s children with love and tender- 
mess.” :: 
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Rose Tenent, Surrey, England 


MANY beautiful daffodil 
miniatures are the most 
These delightful dwarfs 
exquisite form, some 
looking almost like yellow cyclamen, 
while others perfect replicas of 
their larger relatives. 


AMONG THE 
varieties the 
fascinating. 
have flowers of 


are 


One of the finest, and most useful 
of the Narcissus cyclamineus hybrids is 
the orange-vellow February Gold. Of 
fairly recent introduction, it is a flower 
of extreme elegance and beauty, having 
a paler yellow perianth (floral enve- 
lope) slightly relaxing, and a_ bright 
yellow trumpet which is prettily frilled 
at the margin. It is charming in pots 
and bowls, and may be planted in little 
groups in rock gardens or as an edging 
in front of a permanent border. 

[The original N. cyclamineus is a 
plant about four inches high, although 
it grows taller under trees. Its color is 
bright self-yellow, and can be identified 
by the long, narrow trumpet, and the 


The brightly nodding blossoms of Narcissus 


cyclamineus convey a petite garden charm. 
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petals held back at right angles to the 
corona. This lovely little plant was lost 
to cultivation for more than 250 years, 
but, fortunately, it was rediscovered by 
the late Peter Barr who found it grow- 
ing on the edges of mountain streams 
in Spain and Portugal. 

Smallest of all the trumpet-daffodils 
is the three-inch high N. asturiensis, 
formerly known as N. minimus. This 
is another variety which flowers early. 
It prefers soil and objects to 
manuring. 

Midway between the big showy daf- 
fodils and the very dwarf types, comes 
the well known W. P. Milner, with its 
fine trumpet-flowers of sulphur-yellow, 
almost the color of primroses. It does 
exceedingly well in pots and bowls, and 
is also useful for floral arrangements. 


peaty 


Best known of the white dwarf daf- 
fodils is probably N. moschatus, which 
has been grown in England since the 
early 17th century. The flowers (on 
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N. triandus albus, known as Angel’s Tears 


stems six inches high) have a drooping 
poise which has gained them the name 
of cernuus or “looking-towards-the- 
ground.” The double form N. moscha- 
tus plenus, is the Old English double- 
white daffodil, a charming plant whose 
creamy-white flowers sometimes resem- 
ble a rose and sometimes a trumpet 
filled with silvery-white petals. 

(nother white variety is N. trian- 
drus albus, popularly called Angel's 
Tears. It grows about four inches tall 
and bears pendant, bell-like flowers 
with shapely, reflexed petals. Peter Barr 
discovered it in Spain and Portugal, 
but the name of Angel’s Tears was not 
given it for romantic reasons as perhaps 
may be imagined, but after a guide 
called Angel who was in the habit of 
breaking into tears at the slightest 
provocation! The yellow counterpart of 
N. t. albus is N. t. concolor. It is deli-. 
cately perfumed. 

Then there is N. bulbocodium. 
These are known as the hoop-petticoat 
daffodils owing to the conical shape of 
the cup. The commonest species is 
N. b. conspicuus, (the yellow hoop- 
petticoat) a plant four inches high 
with deep yellow flowers. The corona 
is rather long and constricted at the 
mouth, while the perianth petals are 
greenish on the reverse side. The sul- 
phur hoop-petticoat (N. b. citrinus) is 
a taller plant of different habit. The 
trumpet is more expanded and _ the 
petals are citron-yellow. 

A variety which never fails to please 
is N. b. romieuxi, a very early flowerer 
which appears to stand up to any 
amount of frost. The flowers are sul- 
phur-yellow and of typical hoop-petti- 
coat form. The edge of the cup is 

see page 545 
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New Dates For 


HARVEST 


AND 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 
OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


AT 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 
October 20-21-22-23 


Thursday . ....2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Friday...........10 a.m. to 10 P.M. 
Saturday........ 10 a.m. to 10 P.M. 
DORN cacvésevis 1 p.m. to 10 P.M. 


A TICKET WILL BE MAILED 


TO EACH MEMBER 


Special Advance Sale for Members 50¢ 


Non-members 80¢ 
































MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


206 City Hall 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


W Oodward 3-2252 


Mrs. Litoyp L. HuGHES 


Executive Secretary 


Schedules for ‘‘ Winter Green’”’ our 
Annual Christmas Greens Exhibi- 
tion, at the Detroit Historical Mu- 
seum, December 5—10 will be mailed 
on request 


October 20, 21, 22 Exhibition of 
Floral Arrangements, District 1. 
Federated Garden Clubs of Michigan 
at the Charles W. Warren Company 

Mrs. Kerrn B. WILLOUGHBY, 
Chairman 


Remember vour friends at Christ 
mas with a gift membership entitling 
them to twelve issues of HoRTICUL 
rURE MAGAZINE and other privileges, 
accompanied by a suitable Gift card. 


Annual Membership 


(Including year's subscription to Hortt- 
CULTURE Magazine). Single $5.00; Dual 
(man and wife) $7.00. Sustaining $10.00. 
Life on application, 
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Orchid Congress at Chicago 
The second Mid-America Orchid Con- 
gress and Show will be held in Chicago, 
October 7-9, the Illinois chapter serving 
as host. The Show, co-sponsored by the 
Chicago Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, will be held in their lobby, 100 State 
Street. The Orchid Congress will be held at 
the Sherman Hotel, and an _ interesting 
agenda of events is planned. 


Worcester Chrysanthemum Show 


The Worcester County Horticultural 
Society will hold their annual Chrysan- 
themum Exhibition at Horticultural Hall, 
Worcester, November 10-13. 

Garden displays of chrysanthemums, 
pompons and Thanksgiving decorations 
along with special exhibits of edible nuts, 
winter vegetables and ornamental gourds 
will highlight the occasion. 
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SOCIETY SPONSORS NASSAU-BERMUDA GARDEN TOUR 


A garden cruise to Nassau and 
Bermuda will leave Philadelphia 
aboard the new luxury liner M. S. 
Gripsholm on November 9 and will 
return the morning of November 16. 
Sponsored by the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society, the trip has been 
organized to combine a restful cruise 
with special glimpses of gardening 
and nature lore on these islands of 
the Atlantic. 

In Bermuda, members of the group 
| will go to the Bermuda Botanical Gar- 
| den where staff members will explain 

native and introduced plants as well 
as experimental work which takes 
place there. At Verdmont, one of the 
historic houses of Bermuda, the group 
will be received by the Bermuda Gar- 
den Club. Special flower arrange- 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW AT 

The annual Chrysanthemum Show 
of the Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety, staged with the cooperation of 
the Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural 
Foundation and the Philadelphia 
Branch, Natl. Assoc. of Gardeners, 
will open at 2:00 p.m. on Friday, 
October 21. Saturday hours are 10:00 
A.M.-9:00 p.m. and Sunday, 12 
NOON-5:00 P.M. 


This year’s show will feature small 
gardens or sections of gardens to sug- 
gest outdoor living spaces suitable to 
small suburban backvards. Trees and 
shrubs which provide year ‘round in- 
terest and are also easy to maintain 
must be used in these gardens. An- 
other class calls for small gardens 








389 Suburban Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


Henry D. Minick, Presipent 
Cariton B. Lees, Director 


ments will be on display and Bermuda 
gardening will be discussed. 

In subtropical Nassau, outstanding 
private gardens will be opened to 
members of the cruise group. In addi- 
tion to the gardens, they will see an 
exhibition of watercolors of medicinal 
plants of the Bahamas. Mrs. Leslie 
Higgs, artist and researcher of this 
topic, will explain the use of these 
plants by the over 40,000 natives of 
the more remote islands. Dinner is 
planned at the Royal Victoria Hotel, 
which is also well known for its gar- 
dens, followed by an informal talk 
on Bahamian garden lore. 

For additional information, use 
the clip-out coupon in the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society's box on 
the page opposite. 


SWARTHMORE: OCTOBER 21-23 
built to feature a distinctive tree or 
shrub which serves as the focal point 
for the garden. In all, of course, chry- 
santhemums will play a leading role. 

Large numbers of arrangements 
and specimen chrysanthemums as 
well as several special displays of 
other horticultural materials will also 
be on view. 

This Chrysanthemum Show is 
staged in the Field House of Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore, Penn. 

Admission is $1.00. Tickets are 
available in advance from the Society 
or at the door. Out of town groups 
wishing to attend the show may ob- 
tain additional information by writ- 
ing to Pennsylvania Horticultural Soc. 
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Rare Book Offer 

The Library of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society is offering to members of 
the Society a unique opportunity to buy, 
from its small collection of duplicates, a 
limited number of herbals and other col- 
lectors’ items. Such rare works as Redoute’s 
LILIACEES and_  Gerard’s HERBALI 

1633 edition) are included. Any member 
may obtain a list by writing to the Libra- 
rian, Dorothy S. Manks, Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


1960 Dutch Bulb Selections 


The 1960 International Dutch Bulb 
Selections have recently been announced 
by the Associated Bulb Growers of Hol- 
land. The jury of experts which meets each 
spring at the famous Keukenhof Gardens 
near Lisse, in the heart of Holland’s bulb 
district, this year lists three daffodils, two 
hyacinths, one crocus and eight varieties of 
tulips as the International Selections. 

The 1960 selections are: Tulips—White 
Triumphator (Lily-flowered), Magician 
(Cottage) white with violet-blue petals, 
Sweet Harmony (Darwin) yellow, Scarlet 
Leader (Darwin) blood-red, Apeldoorn 

Darwin Hybrid) bright scarlet, Karel 
Doorman (Parrot) cherry red, Princess 
Beatrix [riumph) scarlet petals edged 
vellow, Dreaming Maid (Triumph) violet 
petals, white edging. 

Daffodils—Rembrandt (Trumpet Nar- 
cissus) yellow, Carbineer (Large-cupped 
Narcissus) yellow petals, orange-red cup, 
Trevithian Jonquillia Narcissus) pale 
vellow. 

Crocus—Pickwick, white petals with li- 
lac stripes. Hyacinths—Delft Blue, Prus- 
sian blue outside, lighter blue center, De- 
light, deep rose pink. 


Marigold For 50th State 


\{ new American marigold with odorless 
foliage and sweet-scented flowers has been 
named “Hawaii” in honor of the first anni- 
versary of Hawaii as our 50th State. 

Developed by seedsman David Burpee, 
the new marigold for 1961 has delicately 
honey-scented flowers of a rich orange 
color. Plants grow to 18 inches tall thereby 
making excellent cut flowers. 

Burpee, who sent two boxes of Hawaii 
marigolds to Gov. William Quinn in Hon- 
olulu, claims the new plant is the biggest 
and best marigold ever created with scented 
flowers and odorless foliage. 


Noanett Club Plant Sale 


The Noanett Garden Club has an- 
nounced its Fall Plant Sale will be held 
October 4, from 10:30 a.m. to 4.40 p.m., 
at the home of Miss Dorothy Bartol, 1514 
Canton Ave., Milton. 

This year there will be offered to the 
public a variety of choice bulbs, wild- 
flowers and houseplants of all kinds. Dried 
plant material for arrangements, holly and 
rhododendron seedlings plus an assortment 
of ceramic flower pots will also be sold. 
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Two Fall Gardening Courses 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
will sponsor two courses this fall for begin- 
ning gardeners. Practical Gardening, 
Course II, will be a continuation of Course 
I held earlier this spring. Classes will be 
held on October 6, 13 and 20 at the home 
of the instructor, Mrs. Lucien Taylor, in 
Dover. There will be three all-day sessions 
from 10:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. A_ box 
lunch (brought by students) will be en- 
joved in the garden. Fee for the course is 
$12.00 for members of the Society and 
$14.00 for non-members. 

Greenhouse Gardening, Course I, for 
beginners will meet at Horticultural Hall 
on Friday mornings, 10:00-12:00 a.m. 
This course, comprised of five meetings, 
meets on October 14, 28, November 4, 11 
and 18, and is limited to 20 students. One 
of these sessions will be a Field Trip, the 
date to be determined at the first meeting. 
Fee for the course is $10.00 for members, 
$12.00 non-members. 


To enroll, write and send registration 
fee to: Mrs. Laura Hatton, Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Lily Society Officers 

At the annual meeting of the North 
American Lily Society, held in conjunction 
with the International Lily Show at the 
University of Wisconsin, the following of- 
ficers were elected: President- Dr. George 
O. Doak, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Vice Presi- 
dents- Fred Abbey, Charlotte, Vt., George 
E. Holland, Toronto, Canada; Secretary- 
Mrs. Ervin Kulow, Waukesha, Wis.; Treas- 
urer- Ernest F. Stokes, Lexington, Mass. 

Elected as Directors for three years 
were: Mrs. H. F. Minter, Front Royal, Va.; 
David M. Stone, Wolcott, Conn.; G. M. 
Hafenbrack, Portland, Ore.; Miss Minerva 
Castle, Meadowvale, Ont. Can. 

Professor George L. Slate, Geneva, N. Y. 
was presented the E. H. Wilson Award, 
being cited as the individual “Who has 
made exceptional contributions to the field 
of lilies and to the Society.” Also, an award 
of commendation was given to Dr. Philip 
Brierly for his contributions to the knowl- 
edge of lilies on the occasion of his retire- 
ment from the U.S.D.A. 

Life Memberships were pre- 
Dr. S. L. Emsweller of the 

Miss Alida Livingston, 

I., N. Y. for their work for 


Honorary 
sented to 
U.S.D.A., and 
Oyster Bay, L. 
the Society. 


Flower Judges School 
The Garden Club Federation of Mas- 
sachusetts is sponsoring Course V of the 
Flower Show School for Exhibitors and 
Judges, to held October 25, 26, and 27 
at the Somerset Hotel, Boston. All are wel- 
come to attend, but only members of na- 
tionally Federated Garden Clubs or clubs 
planning federation within six months are 
eligible to take examinations for credit to- 
ward a National Council Amateur Judge’s 
Certificate. For further information write 
Mrs. Alfred D. Cole, 34 Middle Street, 
Hingham, Mass. 
see page 536 








RARE 
OPPORTUNITY... 


to buy a number of rare herbals 
and other early garden books from 
the Library’s collection of dupli- 


cates... 
for members only 


For a list, please write to... 


Miss Dorothy Manks, Librarian 
Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society 

300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 














Hard-to-Find Indoor Plant Equipment | 


New 1961 catalog of unusual supplies, equipment and 
accessories for African Violets, Gloxinios, Geraniums, | 
Tropicals, all greenhouse and indoor plants. Everything | 
from plastic pots and potting mixes to large aluminum | 
plant stands and new designs in fluorescent light equip- 
ment. 60 illustrated pages showing largest selection 
any catalog specializing in supplies for indoor plants. 
Send 20c now in stamps or coin for your copy. 


THE HOUSE PLANT CORNER, Box 965, Oxford, Maryland 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


389 Suburban Station Building 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Yassau-Germuda 
Garden Cruise 


Leave Philadelphia November 9 
return November 16 





aboard the new luxury liner 
M. S. GRIPSHOLM 


Rates start below $200 


{see page opposite for details} 














Please send me complete details 
on the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society’s Nassau-Bermuda 
Garden Cruise. 


Name 


Address 


























——————————— 


VERSATILE 
CHARMERS 


Bertua Newnorr, Versailles, New York 


FEW SMALL PLANTS have the versa- 
tility and charm of the crinkly-leafed 
peperomias (P. caperata Emerald Rip- 
ple and Little Fantasy). These relative 
newcomers from Brazil have an exotic 
appearance that excites comments 
wherever seen, yet are as easily grown 


as the African violet. 


Peperomia Emerald Ripple 


violet leaves, while the small spikes, re- 


sembling miniature cattails, are a relief 


from too much blue, lavender and pink 
for violet flowers. 

Bearing a slight resemblance to the 
larger, more familiar peperomias and 
being tree-like in appearance, it is much 
easier to care for and more resistant to 





Indeed, the conditions in which 
African violets flourish are ideal for the 
crinkly-leafed peperomias, which can 
be grown in the same container with 
one or more violets. Both will be en- 
hanced by the contrast created. The 
darker, three-dimensional leaf of pe- 
peromia is an excellent foil for the 
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cold and neglect. Its leaves are cordate 
in shape, and unique in their depths 
of light and shade. The oyster-white 
spikes that adorn the plant from the 
time it is six-months old make it most 
distinctive. 

The greenish-brown trunk has nodes 
which give a gnarled, aged aspect to 





the small plant. This and the other 
tree-like attributes—neatness, compact- 
ness, branching—make the crinkly- 
leafed peperomias especially useful in 
dish gardens where a landscape effect 
is desired. These same growth habits 
make it appropriate for Japanese bonsai 
gardens. Attaining a height of not more 
than six inches at maturity, their pro- 
portions are perfect for growing in a 
covered bowl or glass. 


How can they be grown? The same 
way as the African violet. That is, by 
division or by starting a new plant 
vegetatively from a leaf cutting. Be- 
cause of the shock that occurs when a 
plant is divided, propagation by leaf is 
the most satisfactory method. To the 
gardener interested in the life cycle of a 
plant, watching the first new leaf 
emerge at the base of the parent leaf, 
the multiplication of leaves and the 
formation of the spikes is rewarding. 


Soil in which peperomias do well is 
composed of a mixture of half leaf mold 
and half garden loam. A tablespoonful 
of bone meal may be added to a quart 
of the mixture. 

For propagation select only crisp per- 
fect leaves from mature plants, and 
those with no tears or spots of any 
kind. The leaf may be on a short stem 
or stemless. The rosy stems are pretty, 
but they break easily. Plants may be 
grown from a leaf with or without a 
stem. If there is a stem, stick it deeply 
into the potting soil. But if you have 
only the leaf, place it on top of the soil 
and mound soil around it to hold it in 
place. Water thoroughly, and place in a 
sunny position. 

Usually, the first leaf of the new 
plant appears about six weeks after the 
parent leaf is planted. Other leaves 
follow rapidly, and the enchanting 
spikes may be expected while the leaves 
are still tiny. 

When the plant is a year old, it is 
fully mature. By that time it will have 
twin trunks, each of which has a root 
system. Division can be made now. 
The plant if left undisturbed will pro- 
gress without interruption while if 
moved to a new planter will have its 
growth retarded several months. Un- 
less some transplanting material is ap- 
plied, it will lose some of its leaves. 


The crinkly-leafed peperomias need 
water at least three times a week. They 
can survive drought, but should not be 
subjected to this condition. Nor should 
they be deprived of light for long, 
for then the stems will grow limp, brit- 
tle and become almost transparent. 
Though they like a temperature of 60° 
they may be left in a south window 
throughout the winter without shield- 
ing even at night. :: 
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INTEREST IN ORCHIDS over the years 
has been stimulated by the exciting and 
remarkable adventure stories written 
about men who have gone into the 
jungles to hunt and collect new and 
rare kinds. The hardships these men 
endured cutting pathways, climbing 
jungle trees and their hair-raising en- 
counters with poisonous snakes, in 
sects, wild animals and natives have all 
added to the glamour, romance and 
sophisticated appeal of the orchid. 

Time was when growing exotic or 
chids was a luxury enjoyed only by the 
wealthy and those who had green 
houses. Now that is all changed. A 
majority of orchid species require green- 
house conditions, yet there are a goodly 
number of hybrids that will succeed in 
the home and are now within the price 
range of many people. The species and 
rarity of the orchid plant will deter- 
mine, to a large extent, its price. 

It is fortunate that, compared with 
most species, the much admired cymbid- 
iums are easily grown and make suc- 
cessful house plants. The genus Cymz- 
(boat, from the Greek, refer- 
comprises 


bidium 
ring to the shape of the lip 
about 30 terrestrial species found most- 
ly on high elevations in Asia, Africa and 
\ustralia. 

\s spray orchids have become better 
known, the demand for them has con- 
stantly increased and today no species 
producing flowers in sprays is more 
popular than the cymbidiums. Their 
compact habit of growth and graceful 
foliage make them valuable potted 
plants, a quality rarely found in the 
orchid family. The base of the stem is 
thickened into a bulb-like portion from 
which arises long linear foliage. The 
flowers are borne on gently curving or 
arching racemes which usually exceed 
the leaves in length. Flowers of the 
new hybrids range in color from pure 
ivory-white to deep, purple-maroon. 
Many of the hybrids have flowers which 
are beautifully colored, exceeding the 
species in their attractiveness, exquisite 
both in form and color. 

No orchids surpass the cymbidiums 
in their keeping qualities. Their ease 
of culture, and attractive foliage com- 
with the stately character of 
beautifully colored, wand-like 


bined 
their 
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flower sprays are all qualities which 
make them distinctively beautiful house 
plants. To bring these lovely plants into 
flower in one’s home gives a_ special 
satisfaction. Blooms will last from four 
to eight weeks with ten to 15 flowers 
on a spike. It is the perfect “plant” 
gift! 

Many commercial growers prefer to 
sell cymbidiums in six inch pots with 
one or two flower spikes and flower 
buds already visible in their sheaths to 
be certain the customer will soon have 
flowers. They know how discouraging 
it is to wait a long time before seeing a 
flower. Flower buds do not show until 
the end of September or early October 
so that is the time to buy. Buy only 
from dependable dealers to be sure of 
quality stock. Packing and shipping is 
simple, the plants can go without wa- 
ter for many days. 

Cymbidiums do not like strong, di 
rect sunlight and should be protected 
from the rays of the midday sun dur- 
ing the summer months. They require 
good light and like cool growing con 
ditions. A room temperature of 55° to 
70° is recommended, keeping the night 
temperature around 10° lower than 
during the day. 

Water a cymbidium thoroughly, 
then feel the potting mixture to see 
when it needs water again. Do not 
keep the plant wet, yet do not let it 
really dry out. Cymbidiums are ever- 
green and must not be given a period 
of rest. Root action is constant. Even 
after flowering, during the winter 
months, the roots should not be al- 
lowed to dry out. 

Cymbidiums do well without feeding 
and authorities advise amateurs not to 
feed. Also the plants do not thrive if 
frequently repotted. Divide and repot 
only after three or four years when the 
roots seem overly crowded and require 
more room. With orchids, you do not 
discard the old plant for it will con- 
tinue to bloom for years. Fortunately, 
few pests bother cymbidiums. 

In late spring when danger of frost 
is past, dig a hole in a shady place in 
the garden a little larger than the size 
of the flower pot. Set the pot in the 
hole, fill soil around it and water the 
plant throughout the summer. In late 


_— GROW TROPICAL LUXURY PLANTS 
CYMBIDIUM ORCHIDS 


ARNO AND IRENE NEHRLING, Needham, Massachusetts 


September or early October, when 
frosty nights approach, remove. the 
cymbidium from the hole. Wash the 
pot clean and place it in a well lighted 
area in your home where it will again 
flower. 

No experience is necessary to grow 
cymbidiums in the home, particular- 
ly the new hybrids. Simply buy healthy 
plants, supply good light, not too much 
heat and water as needed and you will 
be abundantly repaid in beauty and 
pleasure. When the plant has come into 
bloom you may move it from the light 
where it was grown to any place in the 
house that will show it off to the best 
advantage. 

Young well grown plant with ten lovely 
flowers on a single stem. 


American Oncnuww Society 
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SPECIAL 
OFFERING 


of LOVELY 
Cy motidium 
ORCHID PLANTS 


Here is one offer that every flower lover should try. 

Beautiful Orchids that are easier to grow than 
African Violets of Geraniums. Just a window with 
room temps. of 55° to 70° is all that is required 
Cymbidium Orchids are simply delightful, carrying 
10 to 1 5 exquisite flowers highon each gently arching 
stem. Plants are guaranteed to show 1 to 2 flower 
spikes before shipment. Blooms last 4 to 8 weeks 
Ordinarily, these plants cost $20.00 to $30.00 
each, however, to make this special offer possible, 
the following terms must be complied with 
Orders must be received before October 15th 
Plants will be sent the last week in October 
Furnished in lovely shades of the following colors: 

Shade No.1 Shades of WHITE 

Shade No. 2 ROSE or BLUSH PINK Shades 

Shade No.3 COPPERY or BRONZY Shades 

ANY OF THE ABOVE SHADES 

Each $9.00 . Two $17.00 . Three $25.00 


Shade No.4 Rare YELLOWISH GREEN Shades 
Each $10.00 ° Two $19.00 ° Three $27.00 
Prices include shipping charges 


88 MENTOR AVE., MENTOR, OHIO 
ORCHID DIVISION 


CEN ae (a 
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NOVELTY DAFFODILS 


Special Planting Time Offer 
A surplus of bulbs of a number of fine new Daffodils 
permits our offering these at greatly reduced prices 
as we have too many to plant. Send for our planting 
time list which is free. Complete catalog for 25¢ 
Take advantage of this opportunity to get some 
spectacular new Daffodils for your next spring's 


garder 
GRANT E. MITSCH 
**Daflodil Haven" Bos H Canby, Oregon 











HYPONCS 


HYPONex 


Seluble PLANT FOOD Complete 
Grows Better Plants in Soil, Sand or Water 


Preferred by millions of users for over 20 years 
Simply dissolve and water your house plants, gar 
evs, vegetables, shrubs and lawn. Clean! 

ss! Feeds instantly. If dealer can't supply, 

send $1 tor 10-07. can, postpaid. Makes 60 gallons. 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., Copley 21, Ore, USA 














Less Usual 1 


Bulb Flowers 


; 
| 
Our illustrated catalog offers those rarer 





kinds; so often suggested, — so hard to find. 
Sent quickly on request. Dept. B. 


Moorestown 
New Jersey 


PEARCE SEED CO. 


BLUE SPRUCE 


Select 3 yr., 6-10” plants. Grow 
into outstanding trees as bound- 
ary markers, windbreakers, etc. 
Densely pyramidal —from bluish- 
green to shining blue. Prefers sun 


Postpaid 
planting time 


Pulth eh) 4 Meese Box 8-J Lulu eae 
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Clubs and Societies 
from page 533 


Annual Harvest Show 


The 131st Harvest and Chrysanthemum 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society will be held October 20-23, in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. 

As in previous years, Arno H. Nehrling, 
Director of Exhibitions, expects fine dis- 
plays of fruits, especially apples and grapes 
along with vegetables, chrysanthemums 
and house plants to be in colorful abun- 
dance. 

Harold D. Stevenson, Exhibition Com- 
mittee Chairman, reports that all entries 
must be filed at Horticultural Hall on or 
before October 12th, and all exhibitors 
must be members of the Horticultural So- 
ciety. A copy of the rule book will be sent 
upon request to prospective exhibitors. For 
additional information, write to: Arno H. 
Nehrling, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 


National Chrysanthemum Show 


The 17th Annual Show and Meeting of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society, Inc., 
will be held at the King Edward Hotel, 
Jackson, Miss., November 4, 5 and 6. 


The Jackson Chapter, in cooperation 
with the other chapters, will present one 
of the largest collections of bloom types 
and methods of culture for the public's 
view. The N.C.S. is a society devoted to 
the culture and improvement of chrysan- 
themums, and its membership is located 
throughout the United States and some 
foreign countries. 


Flower School Course 3 

The Garden Club Federation of Penn- 
sylvania (District 1) will sponsor its 
Flower Show School, Course 3, October 18- 
20, at Strawbridge & Clothier Auditorium, 
8th and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


Correspondence Courses Offered 

Pennsylvania State University is offer- 
ing a correspondence course in vines and 
ground cover plants. Correspondence 
Course No. 140 consists of four lessons and 
explains the hardiness, foliage, color, 
fruiting habits, planting and general main- 
tenance of over 100 vines and ground 
covers. The last lesson deals with the 
technique of espalier. 

The complete course can be secured by 
sending $1.00 to Correspondence Courses, 
Agricultural Education Building, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. For further information on 
courses, a descriptive catalog of 70 other 
courses in agriculture and home economics 
will be sent without charge on request. 


Horticultural Congress Meets 


The American Horticultural Congress 
will hold its 15th Annual Meeting Novem- 
ber 10-12 at the Huntington-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. This year’s theme 
will be “The Pacific Coast's Contributions 
to Horticulture.” 

The three day convention will begin 
Wednesday with a pre-convention tour of 
Disneyland, followed on Thursday morn- 
ing by major talks by horticultural experts. 
The afternoon will be devoted to a tour of 
Huntington Botanical Gardens. Friday will 
comprise a visit to the Los Angeles Arbore- 
tum and Saturday a tour of nurseries. 


New Jersey Garden Exhibit 

Designed to encourage and promote 
better gardening, the Clifton Garden Club 
of Clifton, N. J., will sponsor a Garden 
Center, October 15 and 16 covering 


horticulture, conservation, community im- 
provement and beautification by planting. 

The theme for the exhibit is “Arranged 
for You,” and will be held in the auditor- 
ium of Public Schoo] #14, St. Andrews’ 
Blvd., Clifton. 





GenEREUX 


The Children’s Garden Show is an annual August event, sponsored by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. Children, ages 9-12, from the Boston Public School 
gardens and 4-H Club members participate. Here are some of this years winners. 


HORTICULTURE 





Coming Events 
from page 497 


Federated Garden Clubs of Connecti- | 


cut, Restland Farm 

Oct. 7-9. Chicago, Ill. Mid-America Or- 
chid Congress 

Oct. 8, 9. Corvallis, Oregon. Fall Chrys- 
anthemum and Flower Show, Corvallis 
Chrysanthemum Society, Benton County 
Fair Bldg. 

Oct. 8-16. Westbury, N. Y. Long Island 
Fair, Roosevelt Raceway 

Oct. 10-12. Bedford, Pa. Annual Meeting, 
Garden Club Federation of Penn., Bed- 
ford Springs 

Oct. 11-13. Charlotte, N. C. 8th Annual 
Fall Flower Show 

Oct. 11-15. Raleigh, N. C. 93rd Annual 
State Fair 

Oct. 12. Emory, Ga. Flower Show and 
Concert, Creative Study Club, Glenn 
Memorial Auditorium 

Oct. 13-16. Tyler, Texas. Texas Rose Fes- 
tival 

Oct. 14. Boston, Mass. Presidents’ Coffee, 
Garden Club Federation of Mass., Inc. 
10 a.m. Horticultural Hall. 

Oct. 14, 15. Richmond, Va. Eastern Or- 
chid Congress, Hotel John Marshall 
Oct. 15. Norwood, Mass. Annual Show, 
Friendly African Violet Club, First Bap- 

tist Church 

Oct. 17-19. Bedford Springs, Pa. State 
Convention, Federated Garden Club 

Oct. 17-22. Lumberton, N. C. 14th An- 
nual Robeson County Agricultural and 
Industrial Exposition 

Oct. 18-20. Philadelphia, Pa. Flower Show 
School, Course 3, Strawbridge & Cloth- 
ier Store 

Oct. 18-20. New York. Landscape Design 
School, Course VI, Herald Tribune 
Building 

Oct. 19. New York. Fall Flower Festival, 
Horticultural Society of New York, The 
Essex House 

Oct. 19. Brandon, Vermont. Flower Show 
Symposium, Federated Garden Clubs of 
Vermont, Brandon Inn 

Oct. 20-23. Boston, Mass. Harvest & 
Chrysanthemum Show, Mass. Hort. Soc. 
Horticultural Hall 

Oct. 20-22. Kansas City, Kansas. Feder- 
ated Garden Club State Convention 

Oct. 21, 22. Pennsauken, N. J. 12th An- 
nual Chrysanthemum Show, Chrysan- 
themum Society of So. Jersey, Camden 
County Vocational School 

Oct. 21-23. Swarthmore, Pa. Chrysanthe- 
mum Show, Penn. Horticultural So- 
ciety, Swarthmore College Field House 

Oct. 23-30. National Flower Week 

Oct. 25-27. New Brunswick, N. J. First 
School of Landscape Design, Garden 


Club of New Jersey, Rutgers University. | 
Oct. 27, 28. Ames, lowa. Annual Meeting, | 


Federated Garden Clubs of Iowa 


Oct. 28, 29. Corpus Christi, Texas. First | 


Southwest Orchid Congress 

Oct. 31. Philadelphia, Pa. Chrysanthe- 
mum Show, Germantown Horticultural 
Society, E. Germantown Rec. Ctr. 


Nov. 2. Sharon, Ga. Flower Show, Sharon- | 


taytown Garden Club 

Nov. 4-6. Jackson, Miss. Show and Con- 
vention, National Chrysanthemum So- 
ciety. 
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FOR THE ELEVENTH 
CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


we proudly present our annual 


Ganden Towu 


These unique trips, combining the famous sights as 
well as the famous gardens of lands overseas, have 
grown in popularity every year. 


Each tour is personally conducted by an eminent hor- 
ticulturist and sponsored by the leading horticultural 
societies of the United States and Canada. 


For this coming year we are offering ten tours to see 
the most beautiful garden spots in the world at their 


best. 


EUROPE, Spring 
BRITISH ISLES, Spring 


MEXICO, Spring 
MEXICO, Fai 


SCOTLAND-SCANDINAVIA ORIENT, | spring 


HAWAII, Spring 
HAWAIL, Fair 


ORIENT, Spring 
AFRICA, Fai 


Every year each garden tour is over-subscribed 
months before departure date. 


Write now for information concerning departure 
dates, itineraries and other details. 


DEPT. H10 


=e JEAN BERKE 


i <i TRAVEL. SERVICE, Inc. 
518 Fifth Avenue at 


css New York 36, New York 
ea aoa a 


CPREVI 


IDENTIFY YOUR PLANTS 
Durable, heavy, white plastic 
plant markers and tags that 
are weatherproof and can be 
used over and over. Pencil 
markings stay until you re- 
move them. 
Available in 11 sizes of T, 
Stake and Tag models. 
Write For FREE CATALOG 
Special Sample Assortment 
50 markers (6 sizes) 


$1.00 Postpaid 
LIFETIME MARKERS 
Dept. H2, P. O. Box 158 
Milford, Michigan 
Far West: Lifetime 1864 So. 120th St. 
ttle 88, Wash. 











Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, weasels, etc. Takes mink, coons without 
injury. Straying pets, poultry released unhurt. Easy to use 

open ends give animal confidence. No springs to break. 
Sizes for all needs. FREE booklet on trapping secrets. 


HAVAHART, 172-A Water St., Ossining, N. Y 
Please send me FREE new 48-page booklet and price list. 


Name—___ 
Address 
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Unusual Shrubs 


from page 509 


orange-red, capsular fruits continue to 
decorate the branches for some time. A 
symmetrical, rounded shrub with neat 
leaves and no tedious cultural 
other than a little watering 
it grows five to six 


small 
demands 
during dry spells 
feet high and four to five feet broad. 

Unfamiliar to many gardeners is the 
Noteutt variety of smokebush with 
dark, purplish red foliage and_ big, 
puffy plumes of deep maroon in late 
June and early July. These impressive 
plumes are composed of densely clus 
tered, elongated pedicels of the true 
flowers covered with silky hairs. They 
are produced so lavishly on Notcutt 
that they completely blanket the shrub. 
You are more likely to find this, and 
other varieties, listed in nursery catalogs 
under the old specific appellation, 
Rhus cotinus, than under its currently 
correct but less pronounceable binomi- 
al, Cotinus coggyegria. 

Because this smokebush branches ir 
regularly and angularly it is best han 
dled as a background shrub where its 
unique blossoms, dark purple summer 
foliage, and bright fall colors will show 
effectively, but where its wintry awk 
wardness will be overlooked. 


I'wo varieties of one viburnum spe 
cies are desirable side show shrubs be- 
cause of their gay clusters of brightly 
colored drupes or berries in late sum- 
mer and fall. The species is Viburnum 
opulus the well known European cran- 
berrybush. But the 


two varieties are 





America’s 
oldest 
incorporated 
and lareest 
horticultural 
society 


1829-1960 


HU 


= lo 
EXCLUSIVELY YOURS FOR ONLY $8 


far choicer and less commonly culti- 
vated. 

V. opulus compactum, the dwarf 
cranberrybush, is prized for its showy 
clusters of bright scarlet drupes. It is 
superior in garden value to the quite 
ungainly species not only because it is 
compact in habit and moderate in stat- 
ure (only four to five feet high at ma- 
turity), but because its fruit is 
borne generously and _ conspicuously. 


also 


The other variety, V. 0. xanthocar- 
pum, seems to own no acceptable com- 
mon name. It cannot fittingly be called 
the golden cranberrybush, for whoever 
saw yellow cranberries? This variety is 
well worth planting as a background 
shrub both for its umbels of white 
flowers in spring and, for its big, dan- 
gling clusters of orange-yellow berries 
from late summer through fall. The 
fruit often hangs on the shrubs well 
into the winter. 

Both these viburnums are 
grown in any good garden soil. They 
display some preference for dampness 
and are not immune to aphids. 


easily 


Witch-hazels merit inclusion in our 
list of horticultural diversions because 


they bloom at such odd seasons. The 
common witch-hazel (Hamamelis vir- 
giniana) begins to open its yellow, 


strap-petaled, fragrant flowers late in 
the fall after the leaves have fallen. 
Even in December, flowers expand on 
warm days to dangle from the bare 
twigs. And some crisp day the follow- 
ing autumn, if you are fortunate, you 
may be on hand to see one or more of 
the seed capsules shooting its small 


Privileges of Membership . 


Twelve issues of HORT TURE, 


to all lectures by outstandir 

Spring Show 

mum Show @ Reduced rates on 

gardenin 
- 


the Society's Yearbook. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Please enroll 


- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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America’s Authentic Garder 
$4.00 a year) @ Use of the Society's outstanding horticultural library, including books 
by mail e Consultant service with experts in person or by mail or phone @ Admission 
3 authorities with opportunity to bring a guest eo Ticket to 
with a private showing for members @ Ticket to Harvest and Chrysanthe- 
Show 


3 at reduced rates @ Permission to visit Prize-Winning Gardens @ A copy of 





The plumy masses of tiny flowers on the 
smoketree are highly ornamental in August 
and early September. 


black projectiles eight or ten feet 
through the frosty air. 

The Ozark witch-hazel (H. vernalis) 
unfurls its reddish yellow ribands dur- 
ing warm spells from January to March 
before the leaves appear. An upright 
shrub, it grows only six feet tall. Both 
species are self reliant, requiring little 
attention after they get established, do- 
ing well in considerable shade, and 
especially well in rather moist situations. 

There is one important warning to 
bear in mind regarding the landscape 
use of these side show shrubs: a few 
of them scattered about will greatly 
enhance the interest and enjoyment of 
your garden but too many of them 
might make it a horticultural circus. 
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Magazine (subscription 


Tickets purchased in advance @ Classes in 
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PLEASE PRINT NAMES AND ADDRESSES | 


sentlemen 8.00 enclosed 


as an annual member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
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THE 
Sem1-ANNUAL 


ec fure 


ae F 


OF OUTSTANDING 
GARDEN CLUB LECTURERS 





The value of your garden club is in the 


services that it renders to its members. Outstanding lecture pro- 


grams are vitally important in helping maintain interest and attendance. The purpose of this Lecture 
Guide is to help you schedule nationally known lecturers for your meetings in the months ahead. Each 
lecturer is willing to supply complete information on availability and on itinerary of travel schedule. 








ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 


16mm Color Movies and Kodachromes 


T ‘ ~ 9 
“ALL ABOUT CHRISTMAS 

I shall be in New England, week of December 14 
to give this. Wire for dates 
**SUGAR, 'N SPICE 'N EVERYTHING NICE" 

(For Thanksgiving) 
**PFLOWERS IN SHAKESPEARE" 
time. Many others available 
Travel in New England reckoned from Sherborn, 
Mass. Fee $25 includes everything 


good any- 


MARGUERITA PHILLIPS 
(A.B. Vassar 


125 West Penn St., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


BETTY JANE HAYWARD 
Horticulturist « Designer « Writer 
Authoritative lectures on Practical Garden- 
ing, Design in the Garden, Culture of Alpine 
Plants, Bulbs and Perennials, The Winter 
Garden Indoors. Also a new lecture "Mak- 
ing Prize Winning Wreaths,” with actual 

material. 
EXCELLENT KODACHROME SLIDES 
o 
Write for particulars 
BETTY JANE HAYWARD 


Route No. 1 Scarborough, Maine 
Phone Tucker 3-9844 





PROPERTY DESIGN TALKS 
JOAN EASTMAN BENNETT 
Landscape Designer 
Specializing in plans for peo- 
ple on a limited budget. Talks 
illustrated with a flannel 


board, color slides or on 
actual properties. 


Ask for Brochure 
135 Hobart Avenue ¢ Summit, N. J. 





























PROGRAMS of DISTINCTION 
PERIOD 
and 
CONTEMPORARY 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
by 
MRS. ANSON HOWE SMITH 


Send for Folder 
41 County Street Dedham, Mass. 











WOODLAND 
WANDERINGS 


Through the seasons with our native plants 


and wildflowers. 
Colored slides and whimsical commentary 


of the natural beauty I have found and pho- 
tographed within a short tramp of my house 
in the woods. 

Please call or write: 


MARY GRAY 
64 North Street North Reading, Mass. 
Phone NO 4-3968 





PREHISTORIC GARDENS 


A lecture of general interest by the author of 
| THE RECOVERY OF CULTURE (Harper & 
} Bros.) showing how the primitive garden instilled 

in Man over long ages the disciplines that re- 
medicine and the arts 
or pairidaeza, was 


sulted in religion, science, 
The sacred garden enclosure 
the first temple and school, the matrix of all cul- 
ture. Fascinating glimpses of the deep past as 
shown by botany, archaeology, anthropology and 
folklore, as well as timely light on Eden and the 
“Fall” of man. 


HENRY BAILEY STEVENS 


Durham, New Hampshire 
Phone University 8-2320 


October 1960 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 


how to 


LANDSCAPING THE HOME GROUNDS 
IMPROVE YOUR BACK YARD 
ENJOY OUTDOOR LIVING 

Vv 


HOMER K. DODGE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
(30 Years Experience) 

24 Union Avenue 


Framingham, Mass. 
Send for Brochure 











JOHN D. LYON 


Practical Care for 
Lawns and Gardens 


Fall Bulbs for 
Spring Beauty 
—and other garden talks. 


143 Alewife Brook Parkway 
Cambridge 40, Mass. 
TRowbridge 6-3705 
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“A PRACTICAL APPROACH TO % 
PERENNIAL GARDENING” 


% 
4 
Tells how to combine perennials, wild plants and 
ornamental shrubs for the best effects. 
e 
4 
4 
4 
4 


EVERGREENS IN YOUR GARDEN 


A practical description of species and cultivation, 
maintenance and care 
Presented by 
ROMAN A. GARULA 
Graduate European Horticulturist 
Educated in Poland, Germany and England 
write 
Bay State Horticultural Service 
181 South Avenue, Weston, Massachusetts 


VW 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“INDOOR GARDENING 
UNDER GLASS” 


How-to-do-it demonstrations and talk on... 


TERRARIUMS and 
CHRISTMAS PARTRIDGE BERRY BOWLS 


Demonstrated with live plants 


ARTHUR EAMES ALLGROVE 


North Wilmington, Mass. 
Phone: Oliver 84-869 





of! 





HELEN SNOW WILSON 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS — May to Octo- 
ber. F lower arrangements for your home including 
accessories 

FRUIT DECORATIONS — September, October. 
Fruits combined with berries, seed pots and dried 
materials. 

CORSAGES — May through October. 
made with your own garden flowers. 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS — November, 
December. Wreaths, swags, front door, mantels, 
dining room tables, Della Robbia, etc. 

TABLE SETTINGS — May through October. One 
place settings and centre decorations for breakfast, 
luncheon, informal dinner, formal dinners and 
Sunday night suppers 

ARTIFICIAL ARRANGEMENTS — January 
through October. When and how to use them. 


TWO VALLEY ROAD, NAHANT, MASS. 


PHONE JUNO 1-0033 


Corsages 








CONSERVATION 4 
Principles and practices of conservation 
shown and explained as they apply to the 
home garden and suburban homestead. 

Three lectures offered 
1. CONSERVATION GARDENING 
2. SUBURBAN CONSERVATION 
3. BIOCHEMICAL GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED WITH COLOR SLIDES 


* 
For further information write to 


DR. ARTHUR B. BEAUMONT 


285 Amity Street, Amherst, Mass. 
Phone: Alpine 3-5113 
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HORTICULTURE 
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Your 


Friends 
WITHOUT COST 








Please send a FREE COPY 
of HortTicuLTuRE to the 
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Mail to 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Ave. 
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PAPAW 





Neat and trouble-free, it bears delicious fruit 


R. R. Tuomasson, Columbia, Missouri 


_ 


THOUGH WIDELY distributed through- 
out most of the eastern part of the 
country, the native papaw (Asimina 
triloba) is rarely seen in ornamental 
plantings. Those acquainted with it are 
convinced that it deserves greater use. 

When given adequate space, the 
papaw develops into a rather handsome 
tree 15 to 25 feet high. (Occasionally 
it may reach 35 or even 40 feet.) As a 
shrub it is likely to attain a height of 
not more than ten or 15 feet and its 
large leaves give it a tropical appear- 
ance. It is the one hardy member of the 


Papaw’s fruit matures in 
late August and early 
September, and comes 
wrapped in an_ edible 
covering. The sweet yel- 
low pulp is custard-like 
in texture, possessing a 
rich distinctive flavor. 











tropical family of custard apples. 

On spacious grounds the papaw may 
be used in attractive clumps; on the 
normal lot it is a desirable small tree. 
Though inclined to sprout from lateral 
roots, it is not difficult to keep under 
control. When left unattended, it may 
form a dense thicket of tall straight 
sprouts ten to 15 feet high. It was from 
such thickets that I used to cut fishing 
poles. The largest papaw tree on record 
in 1956 was 57 inches in circumfer- 
ence, 25 feet high with a 32-ft. spread. 

As either tree or shrub, the gray- 
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barked papaw is attractive all year. Al- 
though the wood is soft and brittle, I 
have never seen evidence of storm dam- 
age, perhaps due to its flexibility and 
small size. 

Papaw’s leaves convey its unique, 
tropical appearance. They are large, six 
to ten inches long, smooth, dark green, 
glossy on the upperside and lighter un 
derneath. The flowers, developing at 
the same time as the leaves, are also un- 
usual. Dark chocolate-purple in color, 
they are interesting rather than con 
spicuous. As a boy on a Missouri Ozark 
farm, I pinned the leaves together with 
thorns from red haw trees to form con- 
tainers for wild berries. 

Though we are inclined to think of 
the papaw as not being long lived, trees 
have been reported as yielding fruit 
over a period of 60 years. In fact, a 
publication of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture suggests the possibility of 
trees 100 years old. Of my own experi 
ence, I know papaw thickets that have 


persisted for more than 50 years. How- 
ever, the original plants may have been 
replaced with second growth sprouts 
and seedlings—such is the nature of 
papaw. 

Papaw will grow in any normal gar- 
den soil with reasonably good drainage, 
but seems to prefer a deep, rich loam 
and light shade. For many years I 
gathered them from both river bottom 
and upland sites. The upland soil was a 
deep red clay known as Hagerstown. 

A neat, troublefree plant so far as I 
have observed, the papaw is free of in- 
sect pests or disease. There is no litter 
other than the leaves which retain their 
glossy leathery appearance throughout 
the growing season. Their autumn color 
is yellow. 

For the first two years a_ seedling 
grows slowly. After that the rate of 
growth picks up noticeably. If the soil 
is fertile and deep and moisture is ade- 
young tree will be large 


quate, the 
eight years to bear fruit. 


enough in 


As a shrub, papaw is not likely to attain heights of more than ten or 15 feet. 


October 1960 


It is well to set the seedling in its 
permanent location while it is still 
quite small. John W. Hershey, of 
Downington, Pa., in his nursery cata- 
logue gives his patrons what he says is 
a sure method of transplanting. After 
preparing a hole of adequate size, he 
mixes 4% terralite and 34 soil to fill in 
around young plants. The plants are 
then mulched and kept moist. Hershey 
offers seedlings of the Fairchilds-Zim- 
merman selections and recommends two 
plants for pollination. Since papaws 
are unisexual it is necessary to have 
both male and female trees for the pro- 
duction of fruit. 

The papaw had many uses on the 
farm I knew as a boy, such as fishing 
poles, hoe handles and whistles. Occa- 
sionally the bark was plaited into cattle 
whips. 

But it was not until late August or 
early September that our appreciation 
for the papaw tree reached a climax. It 
was then that the fruit began to mature. 
The green fruit that had hung in clus- 
ters all season became a neat package of 
creamy custard wrapped in an edible 
covering. The pulp turned a rich yel- 
low with a delightful texture and dis- 
tinctive flavor. 

Those who dislike the taste of the 
peeling—as many papaw addicts do— 
may break the fruit in half and squeeze 
the pulp, seeds and all, into their 
mouth. The process is somewhat like 
squeezing toothpaste out of a tube. 

There are two general classes of 
papaws. The one with larger, yellow 
flesh, and more highly flavored fruit, 
ripens early; the other with white- 
fleshed fruit of milder flavor ripens lat- 
er. Within each group there appears to 
be a variation in flavor. Selected varie- 
ties bear large crops, each papaya-like 
fruit weighing a half-pound or more 
with a pleasingly mild and altogether 
delicious flavor. 

There are many suggestions as to 
how the papaw should be eaten. One 
recipe tells us to beat the pulp to a 
creamy consistency, mix with an equal 
amount of cream and freeze like ice 
cream. A publication of the Missouri 
Conservation Commission gives recipes 
for papaw cake, pie and cookies. Pud- 
dings and marmalade from papaws are 
also possible. A simple dessert is pro- 
vided by using cream and sugar over 
the natural custard direct from the 
fruit. It is generally believed that freez- 
ing improves the flavor and that cook- 
ing detracts from it. 

The person seeking papaws finds 
that he must compete with opossums, 
raccoons and small boys. A few good 
trees will provide fruit enough for all. 
A bushel or more from one tree is not 
unknown and a bushel is a lot of 
papaws. :: 
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HEALTHY TREES properly selected and 
located are valuable financial and aes- 
thetic assets. 

Good care is prerequisite to good 
health. It is much less expensive to 
keep a valuable tree healthy than to at- 
tempt to cure a sick tree or remove a 
dead one. A tree program of timely fer- 
tilization, spraying, sanitation and re- 
pair of mechanical damage, is as im- 
portant as the general upkeep of the 
home. Almost all shade, street, and or- 
namental trees have natural forest an- 
cestors. Thus their normal environ- 
ment is that of the forest or woodlot, 
which usually is distinctly different 
from the environment of the home 
grounds. Good care, therefore, consists 


Open wound, mushroom-like growths 


sea" 


oe 


uw 
hm 
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Dr. Ray R. Hint, Syracuse, New York 


KEEP TREES HEALTHY 


of duplicating in some degree the soil, 
light, and moisture conditions normal 
to the tree species’ native environment. 
It also includes, occasionally, such spe- 
cial care as cabling to protect against 
wind damage on exposed sites; and the 
application of poison sprays to destroy 
certain fungi and insects common to 
the new environment. 

Trees, like all living organisms, be- 
come diseased, however, they respond 
to protective and corrective measures. 
Good tree-care today involves scientific 
diagnosis and treatment. It is not sim- 
ply a matter of applying some kind of 
fertilizer or spray solution that happens 
to be immediately available. Fungus 
and insect controls are specific. To cure 
a sick tree requires time and involves 
several visits by an arborist. Conse- 
quently, only permanently located ar- 


and swelling indicates advanced decay. 












Cytospora canker on blue spruce. 


borists with good scientific training or 
long and successful experience, should 
be given the responsibility of treating 
valuable but unhealthy trees. 

Early diagnosis of disease is impor- 
tant. The average keen-observing home 
owner can usually detect the early 
stages of chronic tree disease. Rarely 
are trees affected with an acute form of 
disease, even though a few are said to 
die “overnight.” The overnight wilting, 
or death of foliage and twigs, is almost 
always the last stage of an unnoticed 
chronic disturbance. 

The healthy tree will normally have 
deep green foliage throughout the grow- 
ing season, with no large dead branches 
in the crown. The trunk usually will be 
uniform in contour from the ground 
line to the first branches, and be free of 
non-healing wounds and odorous ex- 
udations. The annual elongation of 
twigs and branches will be uniform. 

An unhealthy tree will give evidence 
of trouble. Although each unhealthy 
tree should be subject to individual at- 
tention and care, certain troubles are 
relatively common to most sick trees. 

Color—Change of color in the foli- 
age from normal green to shades of yel- 
low during the summer season is a 
symptom of trouble, particularly when 
the area between the veins discolors but 
the tissue immediately adjacent to the 
veins remains green. This condition is 
known as chlorosis caused by lack of 
certain soil elements. Chronic chlorosis 
frequently can be cured. If it is not cor- 
rected the result will be slow starvation. 

Small sparse foliage—Reduction in 
size and number of leaves results in a 
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Sparse foliage, small leaves 
and dead branches are re- 
liable evidences of chronic 
disease. 


thin appearance in the foliage area. 
This is indicative of an abnormal func- 
tioning of long standing. Premature 
casting of foliage commonly occurs. Im- 
mediate corrective measures are needed. 

Dead branches— Death of small twigs 
and branches in heavily shaded areas 
of the crown is normal to many trees. 
Death of large crown branches sub- 
jected to good light, is abnormal and 
suggests the presence of disease. Cer- 
tain diseases, such as maple wilt and 
Dutch elm disease, are noticed first be- 
cause of isolated dying or dead branches 
high in the affected trees. 

Both leaf eating and sucking insects 
weaken a tree; the former by destroying 
the food manufacturing foliage and the 
latter by sucking the plant juices so 
necessary for plant metabolism. 


Fungous conk is associated with decay. 
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“S 
U.S.D.A. 
Trunk swellings—Tree trunks be- 
low the level of the lowest branches are 
usually uniform in circumference. Pro- 
nounced swellings may indicate dis- 
turbed functioning. Quite frequently 
such swellings may result from callus 
formation beneath the old bark, in an 
effort by the tree, to heal frost cracks or 
the split crotches resulting from acutely 
crotching branches or secondary trunks. 
Although callus is healing tissue, pro- 
nounced callus formation suggests the 
tree is unable successfully to cope with 
the disturbance, and help is needed. 
Mechanical wounds—Wounds of 
the trunk caused by mechanical de- 
vices are entrance spots for harmful or- 
ganisms. Early treatment of the wounds 
may prevent later trouble. 
roots—Careless 


Girdling planting, 


Girdling roots need immediate care. 


as well as other factors, may cause gir- 
dling roots to develop and cause serious 
trouble in later years. Only those gir- 
dling roots at ground level are readily 
observed. Such roots circle the butt of 
the affected tree. A slight swelling of 
the trunk develops adjacent to a gir- 
dling root, followed by the deteriora- 
tion and eventual death of the bark in 
an inverted-cone-shaped area above the 
root. Intelligent care is needed to cor- 
rect the trouble caused by this abnor- 
mal root growth. 

Flux—-Flux or bleeding is associated 
with wounds such as: scars left by the 
removal of branches, split crotches be- 
tween trunk and branches, short cracks 
in the bark, and cankered areas at the 
base of trees. The exuding sap may be 
clear or pink to nearly red. It may be 
watery or gelatinous in texture, and of 
foul odor. In any case, the condition 
can have serious consequences for the 
tree if not properly remedied. 

Fungi and Insects—Insect troubles 
can be anticipated in sufficient time to 
prevent their depredations. Harmful 
fungi are more difficult to detect in 
their early stages. The presence of 
mushrooms or fungous conks on trees 
usually indicates decay. Frequently, de- 
cay has developed to a dangerous stage 
by the time conks appear. Consequently 
if these fungous fruit bodies are ob- 
served, an arborist should be consulted 
to discover if the affected tree is dan- 
gerously weakened. : 

Arborists—The itinerant arborist 
can be as serious a menace to trees as 
any fungus or insect. Patronize the 
well-established local arborist with a 
reputation of successful service. Most 
of these reputable businessmen will be 
proud to display their membership card 
from their State Arborist Association, 
or such national organizations as the 
National Shade Tree Conference or Na- 
tional Arborist Association. Member- 
ship in these organizations requires a 
high standard of tree care. 


Callus and cracks suggest future decay. 
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Activators 


THROW AWAY YOUR PICK AND SHOVEL. En 
joy effortless gardening. Spectacular growth. New 
discovery FREE details HORTICULTURAIL 
ENGINEERS, Lafayette 4, Alabama 


African Violets 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: plants, rooted cuttings, leaves 
Send dime for list. Apply 10¢ credit on order 
KROGMAN’'S VIOLETRY, 1325 Parkway. Brook- 
field, Wisconsin 

AFRICAN VIOLET PLANTS, rooted leaves, latest 
varieties, unbelievable low prices. Listing for dime, 
refunded on first order. EASTERBROOK, Butler, 
Ohio 

AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send 
for free color catalogs. FISCHER GREENHOUSE, 
Dept. HCS, Linwood, New Jersey 

AFRICAN VIOLETS! Free Color Catalog listing 100 
complete descriptions (S50 in color) 75¢, up. Green- 
houses open daily, Sunday afternoon TINARI 
GREENHOUSES, Bethayres 4, Pennsylvania 





 Amaryllis — moot) 


HYBRID AMARYLLIS: Large bulbs, mixed colors 10 
for $6. Daylilies collection same. Rare Exotic Plants, 
Lilies. Stamp information. SIGNOR LILYLAND, 
Dover, Florida 

SPECIALIZI in imported named Dutch Amaryl- 
lis, species and other rare bulbs. Extensive listing 
ROBERT D. GOEDERT, Box 6534, Jacksonville 5, 
Florida 








Blueberries 
BLUEBERRIES ARISTOCRATS — MARVELOUS 
SWEET FLAVORS. Largest new varieties, excep- 
tional quality, 100% organically grown. Price-list 
available Fall planting ALEXANDER’S BLUE 
BERRY NURSERIES, 1224 Wareham Street, Mid- 
dleboro, Massachusetts 


Bulbs - 
DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING. Also tulips 
and hyacinths. Gloucester daffodil mixture $5.75 per 
peck, $21.00 per bushel; 10° extra west of Missis- 


sippi Free folder RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER 
FARM, Nuttall, Virginia 


VAN SCIVERS DUTCH GARDEN SPECIALS. Dol 
lar bargains, extra large bulbs. Tulips, daffodils, 
hyacinths, crocus. Visit summer display of Tuberous 
Begonias. Write VAN SCIVERS, Pocono Mts., 
Tannersville, Pennsylvania 


SPECIALS: 3 Lycoris aurea, $1.50. Lycoris albiflora, 
$1.00. 30 Oxalis, $1.00. Veltheimia, $1.25. Catalog 
CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. H, La Verne. Calif 
JOHN MESSFELAAR BULB COMPANY, IPSWICH 
MASSACHUSETTS. Holland Bulb Specialists ‘“‘the 
yellow house on the hill,"” Route 1A, opp. Marguery 
Restaurant (from route 128 take exit 10 to Ipswich) 
If you like Holland bulbs at their best compare 
prices and quality. You don't pay for fancy catalogue 
and high overhead; get the best for less. The 
MESSELAAR'’S in IPSWICH will be pleased to see 
you this fall season or write for complete bulb list 
ELmwood 6-3737 

















now ready 

Business Opportunities 
GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, Shed and outdoors 
Spare. full time. year round. We pay $4.50 Ib. dried 
We have 29,000 customers. FREE BOOK, MUSH- 
ROOMS, Dept. H, 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, 
Washington 
Cactus and Succulents 


CACTUS & SUCCULENTS. Special Collection of 12 
most unusual Plants from Mexico. Africa and South 
America, only $3.00 postpaid. ROBERT MEYER, Box 
$21, Vista, California. 





Christmas Decorations 


Cyclamen 








ALL SPECIES IN CULTIVATION. Send for list 
Large Tubers Cyclamen neapolitanum, europeum or 
repandum. $2.50 per dozen. DELKIN’S BULBS, 
Hunts Point, Bellevue, Wash 


House Plants 


HOUSE OF RARE PLANTS: Complete collections. 
Begonias, Geraniums, Herbs. Rarities, Hlustrated cat- 
alog 25¢. Fall List free. MERRY GARDENS, Cam- 
den, Maine 











Earthworms 





FREE PICTURE FOLDER: “How to make $3,000 
Yearly, Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms.” 
Included free: ‘“‘How to Grow Gorgeous Flowers with 
Domesticated Earthworms’’,. OAKHAVEN—II11, Ce- 
dar Hill, Texas 


Evergreens 





BABY EVERGREENS, SEEDS, SEEDLINGS, orna- 
mentals and Xmas Tree stock. Azaleas, Rhododen- 
drons. Flowering Shrubs, Blueberries, CATALOG 
FREE, GIRARD NURSERIES, Geneva, Ohio 


HARDIEST HOLLIES AND RARE RHODODEN- 
DRONS—Our new catalog is yours free. Describes 
many unusual and hardy evergreens for the discrimi- 
nating gardener. Special holly offer. Limited Supply. 
Write now! ARBOR-WAY NURSERIES, INC., South 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 








Flower Arrangements 





CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower 
arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free illus- 
trated catalog. DOROTHY BIDDLE SERVICE, 
H-10, Hawthorne, New York 





Garden Supplies 





FEATHEROCK—the natural light-weight rock for 
your garden. SUPERIOR COLUMN COMPANY, 250 
Maple Street, Chelsea, Mass. Catalog on request. 


COMPOST KING. All steel grating and sifting screen 


with storage bin. HOME GARDEN PRODUCTS, 159 
Pine Ridge Road, West Medford 55, Mass 








Geraniums 
ZONAL GERANIUM CATALOG 10¢. Finest varie- 
ties. Novelties. Dwarfs. Colored-Leaved. HOLMES 
C. MILLER. 280 West Portola Avenue, Los Altos, 
California 


GERANIUMS; ZONALS; ODD; Rare: Unusual; Ivy- 
leaf; Scentedleaf; Fancyleaf; Lady Washington. Cata- 
log 25¢. Write for Specials. COOK'S GERANIUM 
NURSERY. Sterling. Kansas. 


Gladiolus 


GLADIOLUS FALL DIGGING LIST READY. Buy 
now and save 20%. Red Emperor tulip bulbs, top 
size $8.00 per 100. WOODSIDE GLADIOLUS GAR- 
DENS, Webster, New York 

















Ground Cover Plants 





MYRTLE (VINCA MINOR), PACHYSANDRA, 
ENGLISH IVY. Choice plants. Fifty alike, $6.00. 
Hundred, $10.00. Five Hundred, $45.00. Prepaid 
GROUND COVER SERVICE, 106 East Antietam, 
Hagerstown, Maryland 








‘Hardy Cypripediums 





THE LADYSLIPPERS. Acaule (Pink), Pubescens 
(Yellow) and Showy Reginae (Pink-White). $170 each 
or 3 for $2.50 Postpaid. ALLAN’S GARDEN, 532 
Central Avenue, Osseo, Minnesota 

Hollies 








HOLLY TREES— Hardy to 20 below zero! Send for 
free informative booklet titled “Holly is Easy to 
Grow”. EARLE DILATUSH, Robbinsville, New 
Jersey. “‘Growing hardy Hollies for over 40 years’’. 


We can't grow all the Hollies, SO WE ONLY GROW 
THE BEST. Complete list 25¢; refunded with first 
order. NATIVE AMERICAN HOLLY FARMS, Man- 
heim 8, Pennsylvania 








WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER on Wreaths, Center- 
pieces, Roping by Maine's Leading Florist. M. A 
CLARK, INC., Park Street, Elisworth, Maine. 
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FREE BOOKLET. See our ad on page 501. EARLE 
DILATUSH, Robbinsville, New Jersey. “Growing 
hardy Hollies for over 40 years’’. 





FERNS, BEGONIAS, GESNERIADS, Rare House 
Plants. New illustrated Fall catalog 25¢. TROPICAL 
PARADISE GREENHOUSE, 8825 West 79th St., 
Overland Park, Kansas. 





CHRISTMAS PLANTS: Pink Begonia, Red Ka- 
lanchoe, Red Pepper, all for $3.50 ppd. Offer expires 
November 15. Catalog 1200 indoor plants. JULIUS 
ROEHRS CO., Rutherford, New Jersey 


GENONIAS, GERANIUMS, EXOTICS. House plant 
specialist for 50 years. Illustrated catalog with color, 
25 cents. LOGEE’S GREENHOUSES, Danielson, 
Connecticut 








LOVELY tropical plants, exotic foliage and blooms. 
Gesneriads, Begonias, Fuchias. Free descriptive cata- 
log. GOLDEN BIRD TROPICALS, 6102 Richfield 
Rd., Yorba Linda, California 


Land for Sale 


2% ACRES, “Million Dollar View.” All public con- 
veniences, % mile from Square. Owner, CARL 
ANDERSEN, 147 Montvale Avenue, Woburn, Mass. 


Lilies 


MADONNA LILIES. Extra large, vigorous, choice 
bulbs. Giant bulbs over 1 foot around, $1.50 each, 
3 for $4.00, 6 for $7.50 pp. QUALITY NURSERY 
PRODUCTS, Box 16, Dept. 2, New Hudson, 
Michigan. 


LILIES—PYRETHRUM—RARE NATIVE PLANTS 
Unusual Shrubs. Find them in Gardenside Gossip, 

our interesting news sheet, ready in September. It's 

FREE, GARDENSIDE, Shelburne, Vermont. 




















Music-Instructions 


SONGPOEMS AND LYRICS WANTED! Mail to: 
TIN PAN ALLEY, INC., 1650 Broadway, New York 
19, 








Of Interest to Women 





SEW Aprons at home for stores. No Charge for 
material to fill orders. In our fifth successful year. 
Write: ADCO MPG. CO., Bastrop 82, Louisiana 


Orchids 


COMPLETE LIST of plants, species and hybrids 
Write for free catalog. MARGARET ILGENFRITZ 
ORCHIDS, Dept. H, Monroe, Michigan. 











Organic Compost 


VERY RICH TOP DRESSING for your garden or 
lawn. $1.50 bushel F.O.B. WHITES ORGANICS, 
RFD #1, E. Freetown, Mass. Phone ROckwell 3-2164. 








Pine Cones 


BOOKLET PICTURES tiny cones to foot long. Un- 
usual all-cone wreaths; December evergreens. WEST- 
ERN TREE CONES, Corvallis, Oregon 








Plastic Film 


POLYETHYLENE TRANSPARENT FILM .004 for 
many uses around home and farm. 3 ft. wide by 100 
ft. long only $6.00. 4 ft. x 100 ft. $8.00. 6 ft. x 100 ft 
$12.00. Big Bargain. Remnants 10 ft. long by 3 ft 
wide only $1.00 postpaid. Send cash, check or stamps 
Satisfaction guaranteed. YOHO & HOOKER 
GREENHOUSE CO., Box H1165, Youngstown, Ohio 








Plastic Flower Pots 





SQUARE PLASTIC POTS. Display your plants more 
effectively in these attractive square design plastic 
pots now available by mail postpaid. They grow bet- 
ter too. 3” square. 12 for $1.00. 25 for $1.50. 50 for 
$2.75. 100 only $5.00 ppd. Guaranteed no breakage 
Bulletin other sizes. YOHO & HOOKER, Box H1165, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Rare Plants, Shrubs and Trees 
RARE SHRUBS AND TREES—Dove Tree. Chinese 
Witchhazel, Skimmia and other choice plants. Write 
for free list. Open weekends only. 9 to 5:30 
WOODLAND NURSERY, Hendricks Road, Perkio- 
menville, RD 1, Penna 
35,000 OUR REDWOOD TREES growing 50 states 
Other rare plants—catalog 35¢. Folder-trees to dwarf 

15¢. RARE PLANT CLUB, Route 1—Box 155, 


Mill Valley. California 
‘Special Announcements 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GARDENERS, 194 
Old Country Road, Mineola, New York, cordially 
invites gardeners to join their membership. Annual 


dues $8.00 











Strelitzia Reginae 
BIRD OF PARADISE. An exotic tropical evergreen 
Makes an excellent pot plant. Flowers are splashed 
with brilliant colors of orange, blue and gold. $3.50 
each Postpaid. Cultural instructions included. 
—— NURSERY. 2822 Washington Boulevard, 
Venice, California. 








SUN DIALS in beautiful solid bronze. very orna- 
mental. Many models, low prices, postpaid. Catalog 
free. OWEN, Box 54H, New Ipswich, New Hamp- 
shire. 








Terrarium Supplies 


CONTAINERS, SUPPLIES. WOODLAND MATE- 
RIAL, mosses, ferns, wildflowers, custom terrarium 
service instructions Illustrated folder 10¢ 
A. ALLGROVE, North Wilmington, Mass 








Tree Peonies 

FRESH TREE PEONY SEEDS, some sprouted. Va- 
rious colors, instructions: 40 seeds $2.00 postpaid 
H. Ff STOKE, 1436 Watts Ave., I Roanoke, Va 


Tree Stump Destroyer 


DRILL VERTICAL HOLES IN TRUNK. Pour in 
water. Full directions with 


powder and fill with 
order. | Ib. for 30” diameter tree. $2.00 postpaid. 


G GARDE N SALES, Box 6005, Philadelphia 14, , Penna 


Tulip Bulbs 
100 LARGE TOP GRADE bulbs, assorted 
and colors, $6.95 postpaid. 25 or 50 at 100 rate 
Money-back Guarantee. List 


sorted varieties 
Dept. ¢ TWINING 
BRIDGE NURSERY, P. O. Box 202, Langhorne, » Pa. 


Violets 


HARDY VIOLETS... 
Recipes Send S0¢ 
VISTA VIOLET FARM, 1211 
California 





Descriptive Catalogue with 
deduct from first order 
Monte Vista, Vista, 


Wildflowers 
WILDFLOWER AND WILD 


Send for r catalog 
Send $.50 


TREE SEEDS—over 600 different kinds 

to CLYDE ROBIN, Carmel Valley. Calif 
WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS for Fall planting 
Order yours now, prices reasonable. Catalog free 
THOMAS M. WOOD, Constantia, New York 
WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS, many kinds to 
brighten a shady nook. Send now for free catalogue 
WAKE ROBIN FARM, Box 33-H, Home, Pennsyl- 
vania 


DOUBLE 


Flore Plena, 


Sanguinaria Canadensis 
Price Two Dol- 

PERENNIAL 
+ Michigan. 


BLOODROOT: 
rare form of Bloodroot 
lars. No catalog. TUCKER & SON 
GARDE NS, _4807 0 Ecorse Road, Belleville. 


Wilt-Pruf 
See our ad page 502. THROUGH SPECIAL AR- 
RANGEMENTS you may order by mail direct from 
NATIVE AMERICAN HOLLY FARMS, Manheim 
8, Pennsylvania _ Price $4 50 quart delivered 


Help Wanted ar: 


Pennsylvania. | fully ex- 
References fe- 


LED- 





GARDENER for West Grove. 
perienced in flowers and vegetables. 
quired. House on property. Write Mrs. L. C. 
YARD, West Grove, Pennsylvania 


October 1960 


NEW ROSE 
for fall planting 


Another new fall rose introduction sure 
to find favor among home gardeners every- 
where is Capri, a floribunda developed by 
rose specialist Melvin E. Wyant, Ohio. 

Capri’s color is an enchanting salmon 
that holds well under all weather condi- 
tions. Foliage is glossy with long, strong 
stems and the buds hold their center well. 
Blossoms come both singly and in clusters. 
This new floribunda is a strong, upright 
grower that is disease resistant. 


Dainty Garden Sprites 


from page 531 


slightly frilled, the anthers are deeper 
yellow than the cup and emerge slight- 
ly beyond it, curling upwards. 

The white hoop-petticoat is N. b. 
monophyllus, which also flowers in 
winter, but is not as hardy. 

Mention must be made, too, of the 
jonquils, the unfailing attraction of 
which is, of course, their scent. In fact, 
the perfume of N. jonquilla (the single 
jonquil) is so powerful that a head or 
two of its flowers are enough to per- 
fume the surrounding air with their 
fragrance. 

Perhaps the best known of the small 
jonquils is N. juncifolius, which takes 
its name from the Spanish junquillo, 
meaning “a rush.” Only three inches 
tall, each stem carries from three to six 
deep yellow flowers. The cup is large 
for the size of the flower and the petals 
are smal] and slightly recurved. The 
scent is quite as sweet as that of N. 
jonquilla without being so cloying. 


Letters to the Editor 
from page 504 
High Standards 


Dear Editor: Thanks very much indeed for 
your courteous and informative reply to 
my ignorant letter about the Ailanthus. 

You have given me more information 
than I’ve found by looking it up in quite 
a lot of books. 

Many of the magazines in the gardening 
field seem to print articles just to fill in the 
space between ads or even to plug some- 
thing advertised. It was in recognition of 
HorticuttTure’s higher standard that I 
subscribed. The wish to sell for the sake of 
selling is natural in this business, but the 
consumer whose dollars are grabbed be- 
comes resentful. It is by fostering a wish 
for beautification, and by education horti- 
culturally that the consumer can be led to 
spend willingly and discriminately, hence 
repeatedly. Incidentally, I would hate to 
miss a copy of HorTICULTURE. 

Mrs. Max KAMINSKY 
Westport, Conn. 


New Books 
from page 501 


Church Arrangements 


FLoRAL DecoRATIONS For YourR CHURCH 
by Fern Bowers Hunt, Chilton Publish- 
ing Company, New York, 223 pp. $6.95 
Designed for the use of flower commit- 

tees, members of Altar Guilds and others 

interested in church decorations, this book 
shows how to achieve harmony between 
plant material, church architecture and 
the service held. Stress is placed on the 
selection of containers and accessories to 
insure their proper harmony in scale, tex- 
ture and color with the background. 

Divided into three sections, the book 
first gives a brief history of church floral 
arranging. Part two deals with holiday dec- 
orations; three with liturgical directives on 
the use of flowers in church services. 


Ideas Galore For Christmas Decor 


DECORATIONS FoR CuristTMAs by Grace 
Baker Ray, published by Grace Baker 
Ray, 32 pp. $2.00 
The author believes that the fashioning 

of Christmas decorations is one of the most 

exciting arts a person can pursue. This 
modest publication is an assemblage of such 
decorations, each illustrated and briefly ex- 
plained. Mrs. Ray, an accredited judge 
with the Ohio Association of Garden Clubs, 
shows in these illustrations skillful use of 
commonplace material in a_ not-so-usual 
manner. Every flower arranger should have 
a copy of this informative book. 


Know The Mushrooms 


MUSHROOMS OF THE GREAT SMOKIES by 
L. R. Hesler, University of Tennessee 
Press, 289 pp. $5.50 
This book, so generously laden with 

black and white photographs of representa- 

tive mushroom types, is addressed to the 
inquiring amateur. It presents some of the 
mushrooms and their relatives that are na- 
tive to the fertile regions of the Great 
Smokey Mountains National Park. :: 





HERE IT IS! 


Your chance to get the New “SUN-GLORY” 
prefabricated complete-to-ground greenhouse! 
Newest style! Lifetime REDWOOD! Hail- 
proof! Self-shading. Needs no Base! Has 
built-in benches. Prices on Sturdi-Built green- 
houses start at $199, freight prepaid! Send for 
Color Catalog showing sizes and styles. 


STURDI-BUILT MFG. CO. 


Dept. H, 11304 S8.W. Boones Ferry Road 
PORTLAND 19, OREGON 
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Tor TO BOTTOM 


Full Moon 
Gold Dust 





New colorful mums have size 


Touchdown 


Pumpkin 


Bat 


Puortos 


F. Wauuace Patcn, Framingham Ctr., Mass. 


THE BIGGER the better, and early, too! 
That seems to be the trend in hardy 
chrysanthemum culture for the decade 
just beginning. 

First shown in_ professional trial 
grounds last fall and introduced to the 
gardening public this spring, the new 
Harvest Giant series of outdoor mums 
appears to have supplied the answer to 
the demand for greater size and stronger 
stems and earlier flowering. Garden 
center operators, accustomed to saying 
“no” to urgent requests for “big foot- 
ball mums like those we see in green- 
houses,” are now happily able to fill 
the order. Many of them will have 
supplies of the new container-grown 
giants available this fall for those who 
failed to pick up young plants in May 
or June. 

Truly huge, the Harvest Giants were 
developed in Niles, Michigan, by Leva 
and Orville Dunham, whose program 
of hybridizing extended over seven 
years. Blooms will average close to five 
inches in diameter, and can be _ in- 
creased to six or seven inches by dis- 
budding. A between American 
garden varieties and so-called Early 
English mums, their foliage is heavy 
and dark green; stems are sturdy and 
flowers perfectly formed with incurved 
outer petals. Of the ten colors offered 
this first season, Indian Summer, an 
early red-bronze, appears a sure winner, 
while Touchdown (a warm rose bloom- 
ing October Ist) seems destined to take 
first prize for size. 


cross 


If grown in full sun for at least three- 
quarters of the day, Harvest Giants 
should develop into spreading, bushy 
plants varying from 18 to 30 inches in 
height. They will seldom require any 
staking, especially if you provide a 
little extra support in early September 
by hilling up soil around the plants. 
Furthermore, they tend to continue 
producing blooms once they start, and 
their buds will open faster if mature 
flowers are picked off. 

As to hardiness, it is worth noting 
that Harvest Giants were developed in 
a relatively cold but no 
claims are advanced by their 
originators. At this stage they only 
claim these hefty hybrids are about as 
hardy as the average garden mum. 

Should it that Harvest 


climate, ex- 


treme 


turn out 


Giants are not available in your area, 
that’s no excuse for denying yourself 
the thrill of growing king-size blooms 
on other varieties. In the rush toward 
new hybrids the fact that “football 
type” blossoms can be achieved by dili- 
gent disbudding of certain other prov- 
en types is often forgotten. With the 
pinching season behind you, make cer- 
tain that the terminal bud on each 
stem is healthy; then remove all small 
lateral flower buds to stimulate maxi- 
mum development of the crown. If cul- 
tural conditions are favorable, you 
should be rewarded with flowers of 
exhibition size and shape. True, they 
will mature later but they will be worth 
waiting for. 

Most lists of established varieties 
known for their response to disbudding 
will include the following: white— 
Shalimar and Spindrift; pink and lav- 
ender—Helen Bogue, Old Lavender 
and Stylish; yellow—Butterscotch, 
John Milbrath, Newton and Ruby 
Breithaupt; bronze and red-—Coura- 
geous, Crowning Glory and Mikado. 

Whatever varieties you choose for 
your experiments, use great care in 
making selections of individual plants. 
Don't be misled into concentrating 
your attention on top growth alone. 
With container-grown plants especially, 
look for fresh new growth (stolons) 
around the plant base since this is the 
best proof of the sturdy root system 
needed to survive northern winters. 

It is also advisable to stay away from 
plants which tend to wilt in full sun. 
This weakness usually indicates they 
are still in a state of shock from the 
disturbance of digging, and have not 
yet recovered. While most commercial 
growers admit that field grown mums 
should be dug and potted at least two 
weeks prior to marketing, they often 
find it impossible to keep ahead during 
rush periods. 

If, in the final analysis, extreme 
earliness and winter hardiness hold 
greater appeal for you than impressive 
size, then choose the lower growing 
cushion types. Their bottom growth for 
next year is already abundant and 
crisp. These flowers definitely won't be 
giants, probably not quite as breath- 
taking; but you'll have many more of 
of them, both this fall and in years to 
come. :: 
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